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Hartford 
Single-Tube 


has ever been regarded as 2° 
‘® strictly high-grade equip- 

ment. Its great speed, strength 
and splendid wearing qualities 
are a4 guarantee of its uniform 
quality and care in construction 
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° A The unexcelled qual- 
Cire ity and high-grade 
construction of 
these two tires have 
made them supreme 
in their respective fields 
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is remarkable for the sim; 
ity and ease with which 
can be repaired. It combi 
all the best features of « 
double-tube tires, with a 
special virtues of its own ® 


‘2 | We have in stock, and will supply. the 
proper size and weight tires for any kind of 


Is made of only the 
finest materials 


wheels. Let us advise you regarding the tires 
best adapted to your needs 


Users of our tires will save delay by dealing with 


our branch houses in all principal cities, and which 
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are in charge of our direct representatives 


HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





Dipped eile of The Audit Company of 

New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree- 
ments involving large sums of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock 
and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of in- 
dustrial frms and companies, providing a fair 
basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases pf special agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Cedar and William Streets, LaSalle and Monroe Streets, 

New York City. Chicago. 
ARCADE BLDO., [Sth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FQUATORWL 


WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPE 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application, 


QUEEN & CoO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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A PURE ARTICLE, 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method 
of its own. If you want a “velvet skin” 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF 
the dead skin, and let the new, perfect 
cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Delicate Enough for the Baby. A Luxury to the BlacKsmith. Necessary to 
Every Wash-Stand. Assists the Most Elaborate Toilet. An Exemplification 
of the Luxury of Cleanliness. Imparts the Vigor and Life Sensation of a 
Turkish Bath. Energizes the Whole Body, bringing a Glow and Exhilaration. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pupils. 
Combines advantages of - and well equip day-school 
a home life in family o aipals. Send 

or Manual. 











Georgia 


AGN =e SCOTT INSTITUTE. 


Grade School for Young Women (6 miles east of Atlanta: 
1 uipment. Certification to best 
ges. ‘or Northern - desiring 
the mild, even climate of the South. For catalogue, a 
F. H. Garnes, D.D., DEcaTuR, Ga. 








Maryland 


SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 
5 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
6ist year. Oct. 1, 1 Miss 


Durr, 
Miss PENDLETON, { Principals. 








Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school ¢ a first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in beral arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. 

ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLAOE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass. 


Emerson Gollege of Oratory 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pet ey in in America. 
Graduates qualified to teach Orato Rs ure, Rhetoric, 
Literature, Singing. Pedagogy. Ca alo; Summer Session. 
Cuas. WESLEY EMERSON, President ; Eusy oe Laveen SouTH- 
wick, Dean, Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 














Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses, Golf and horseback riding. 





CoNncORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
CONCORD aa 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR oe WORER. 
ee Sak ak, Badowed colt 
uh yeor begins Sep . die college preparato 
with advanced courses for high-school i graduates and others. ‘At 
and music. Experienced teachers, Native French and German. 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, olf. 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful. and beautiful, hin 
thirty miles of Buston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
President, Norton Mass. 


WABAN = Sea WABAT AS 


Twenty-five boys accommoda 





ea. PILLSBURY, A.M. Er ag 


THE WOR CENTER POLYTECRNIO INSTITUTE, 
Edm iy le . D., President. 
Mechantent, Civil fecerinal ¥ngineering Chemistry, 
hice General S Extensive torles. Catalogue, 
itions Site by graduates, Saeed e. 
ovine > r. Address J, Ke MARS ase: 
Worcester, as. 





Expenses 
Registrar, 
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For Girls and Dag on Ladie: 
paratory and Spe 
of aie 
individual hen. 





Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Primetpal, 
W est Bridgewater, Mass. 
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New Hampshire 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
12% r will Wi : 1 
cataionn eth p Ry on etnentey September 17, 1902. For 


cf views, of 
ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


New York 








New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7.2: 


Prepares for any cotean, Boys 10 to 14 vears at  timeot 
irs nce preferre References: Bishop Huntin; Bishop 
itehead, 4 College Paki. YM. Prin, 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern untversities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
ful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudsopn, N. Y. 
Ohio 


J. B. WHEELER, 











OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE September ‘24, 1902, 


youstly equip; with libra- 
Seventeen buildings. 
Fy ‘Anedomy, the Theological Semi. 
nary. th usic. Also courses in Drawing an 
fh | a Normal Coal et in Physical Trainin 
omen. 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Pennsylvania 


CORNWELLS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Gornwells-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 
For boys. Located on a beautiful estate of 8 acres. With- 





-in easy access of New York and re go 


instruction. Unexcelled opportunities thing, boating, 
tennis, bowling, etc. Terms $400. Liberal discount to, sons 


of clergy, army and navy officers. 
For catalogue address The Head Master. 
Virginia 


ROANOKE ‘aiticst: 


1 Course. German, French 
ry, 2,000 volumes. Mountain 
ses small. Catalogue 
em, Va. 








0 bar-rooms. 
ree. "Address the President, 





Theological Seminaries 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


oO August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability and facility. Special courses by Professors Star- 
buck, — of ‘ ne Religion.” and Stratton of 
-—-— cal Department, University of California. Full 
Univers ty opportunities —_— ayy Pay training. .Elec- 
tives, B. D. and Diploma 

Pree J. K. McLEAN. 


A thorough elaine for the tlnatry.‘Unoyualiog Uk 
0! or the istry neq 

versity opportunities. ial instruction in the English 

Bible, Soci and no For information address 


essor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
“"Teawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 
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CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY NEW ENGLAND 


0 {ts 46th year Sept th. Fullcorps of instructors, Seminary 


Slement. Affiliated schools of music woman’s work and mis- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fellow- 
ship for two youss to each class. Address 

Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams S8t., Chicago Ill. 
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eee Sold by Leading Jewe'ers Everywhere. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear—Silver 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. chatelaines in unique designs Shoulder watches 

Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches and Belt watches in all metals or enameled—Men’s 
of theol sient study. Elective eum, i= eory . | and Boys’ watches—Open face or hunting—gun 
Special lectures upon missionary and practical questions. : : sal 
+ ace seseciateori: te Penben and etkar city aawebibe. metal, gold, silver, and nickel—Send for our book 
For catalogues or information apply to lets and select designs. 

PROFESSOR C. 0. DAY. THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH Co. 

37 and 39 ee =: Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 


WANTED. 2 as 
Active, educated men to represent the New International Ency- preckels Building, San Francisco, 
clopedia in Eastern, Middle and Southern States. Weekly ~ 


ielpe cosPawy, NewYork. IsL.s OF SHOALS 
THE INDEPENDENT OCEANIC HOTEL. 


i ay nine cg wicwe pod! , as san all OPEN JUNE21. THE COOLEST OF ALL SUMMER 
A Weekly Magazine. ntered a e New York Pos' ice ‘ . 
y Magazine. Entered at the Kew ¥ RESORTS. TEN MILES AT SEA 


Terms of subscription, gee in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. private bai 
Single copies over six monthsold twenty-five cents. Postage | mouth, N. H. i > 
toanv Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56a yearextra. | ‘ains trom Sosa nuet adie tas Foopie leaving How Terk at 
Order for the change of an address should be received one Send for illustrated booklet. ceant te 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the CHARLES J. RAMSDELL, M 
P. 


new address should be given. r. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not O. address, Portsmouth, N. H. 


accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 

for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. HO L K - 
- NKW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & 8. R. and connections. , BOSTON. 


From Grand Central Station. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


FELELELLLLLELTSL ELIF STEP IESE SSS 
Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT © @VHEGK YOUR: 
EXPRESS G0. SCBARGALE. 


i. 
k 
- 
Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., New York. 
H 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 4 
points on the lines of the New York Central 4 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and } 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. k 
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By A of 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
ttNew ndon and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
t+ttNew London and Providence, 
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*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
M., *New London and Providence 
*Daily, including gee 4 §Stops at 135th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and | same route. 
Cc. T. HE TEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all Sat ct Weim orial s 


other natural or other artificial] mineral waters, < For Church or Cemetery 


both delicious and refreshing. : ‘ atl Phctccvenin oh Ram 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., eo 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTCRANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 

















and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


Cuff Holders 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaid for . 
Scarf Holder 


They never come loose—a tiny lever with a 
lldog grip. 
Illustrated Catalogue of others on request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept.55, Waterbury, Conn. 


The pores of the 
sKin need opening, 
the oily exudations 
from them demand 
frequent removal, 
for health and 
cleanliness. Ivory 
Soap meets the se- 
verest tests square- 
ly, does what you 
expect. It floats, 
produces a copious 
lather, white and 
pure. Loosens the 
dirt and grease, 
rinses thoroughly 
and leaves the sKin 
soft and smooth. 























Many people need to be 


PHYSICALLY BORN AGAIN, 
and like babes, their food must 
be milk, their vacation rest,and 
like babes the air and sunshine 
must be their doctors. Milk, 
rest, sleep, air, massage and 
sunshine. 


Some people have so thoroughly exploited 
their nerve centers and are so thoroughly 
broken that nothing but becoming babes will 
reach their case. 

Nordrach Milk & Rest Cure (formerly of 
Stamford, Conn.), now in Southern Catskills, 
for brain-weary business men and _ tired 
women, and those who suffer from Mal-as- 
similation, Insomnia, Neurasthenia. All the 
tested methods of Physiologic Therapeutics, 
Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and Mineral 
Baths, Massage. Send for pamphlet. Address, 


Ghe NORDRACH MILK @ REST CURE 


Phoenicia, VUlister Co., New York 
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Survey of the World 


At the recent session of 
Congress no bill relating 
to the restraint or super- 
vision of the great corporations com- 
monly called trusts, was passed or taken 
up for discussion. The President de- 
sires, it is understood, that at the coming 
session a bill shall be passed amending 
the present Anti-Trust law by providing 
a sure way for such publicity as to finan- 
cial condition and methods of operation, 
and such supervision, as he has recom- 
mended in his first message and in public 
addresses. It was thought that the pend- 
ing suits against the Northern Securities 
merger and the beef companies would 
test the strength of the existing law and 
suggest amendments that are needed. As 
a basis for the projected bill the At- 
torney-General is said to have taken a 
bill introduced at the recent session by 
Mr. Littlefield, of Maine (the successor 
of the late Mr. Dingley), who has been 
consulted with reference to the subject, 
chiefly for the reason that he was the 
author of the similar bill passed in 
the House in the Fifty-sixth Congress 
by an almost unanimous vote, but laid 
aside in the Senate. It is reported 
that the subject will be discussed by Mr. 
Knox in one or two public addresses be- 
fore the close of the coming Congres- 
sional campaign.—Mr. Fowler, chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, whose currency bill was re- 
ported at the recent session, and who 
distributed at his own expense a million 
copies of the report accompanying it, is 
preparing for publication as a public 
document and in book form a collection 
of arguments and facts relating to the 
same subject. He will distribute half a 
million copies of this volume.—Governor 


Politics and 
National Topics 


Heard, of Louisiana, has vetoed a resolu- 
tion unanimously passed by the Legisla- 
ture of that State, which forbade the use 
in the public schools of any history of 
the United States in which credit for the 
naval victory at Santiago is not given to 
Admiral Schley.—Secretary Moody has 
ordered that the battleship of 16,000 tons 
which must be constructed in a Govern- 
ment yard shall be built at the Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn.—The Navy Department is 
at work upon its plans for the maneuvers 
which are to take place in the latter part 
of August. The first movement will be 
an attempt by three incoming battle ships 
to approach and make a landing upon 
some part of the coast between Cape Cod 
and New York. This will test the ability 
of the scout ships. The second will be 
an attack by hostile ships upon the de- 
fenses at the eastern end of Long Island 
Sound, and also upon those which are 
near New York. The enemy will be re- 
pelled by both the navy and the army. 
—Prominent lawyers have been retained 
by the Republicans of Virginia to test 
the validity of the new Constitution in 
the Supreme Court at Washington. The 
movement is said to have the support of 
a large fund raised by the disfranchised 
negroes.—In North Carolina, Senator 
Simmons recently asserted that the Re- 
publicans were conspiring to obtain con- 
trol of the State by procuring from cer- 
tain judges of the Federal courts a deci- 
sion against the validity of the law which 
prevents a great number of negroes from 
voting. The judges sharply resented 
this, and Senator Pritchard declares that 
the charge is made to obscure the fact 
that the Democratic party is divided 
by a revolt against ring domination.— 
Private Dalzell and some others are plan- 
1683 
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ning the organization of a political asso- 
ciation which shall include all who were 
soldiers in any of our wars, and which 
shall strive to control in all parts of the 
country the nomination and election of 
legislators, using its power in all cases to 
secure the election of men who will pro- 
mote legislation for the benefit of those 
who have been in the army. This organ- 
ization is not to be connected with the 
Grand Army. 
a 


The Washington corre- 
spondents of several 
prominent Republican 
and Independent journals assert that the 
failure of Congress to pass a Cuban Rec- 
iprocity bill was due to the secret opposi- 
tion—treachery, some call it—of Repub- 
lican Senators who professed to be sup- 
porting the President’s policy. One Re- 
publican journal that repels this charge 
and denies that the President was de- 
ceived, admits that a considerable num- 
ber of the “ Administration Senators,” 
whose names it publishes, did not desire 
that action should be taken, and “ were 
entirely pleased when the efforts to pass 
a bill ceased.” Mr. Burton, of Kansas, 
in a public address at Topeka last. week 
said, in defense of his course: 

“T deny that the beet sugar Senators were 
in the minority. If any one says anything else 
he falsifies. If thirty-five Republican Senators 
had come to us and said, ‘We are going to 
pass that bill,’ they could have passed it. They 
never came to us with such a declaration. On 
the other hand, they came and encouraged us 
to keep up the fight. There are not fifteen 
Republican Senators out of the fifty-four who 
are at heart in favor of the bill.” 


The leading Eastern Republican journal 
finds confirmation in this of its own cor- 
respondent’s assertions that “the real 
strength of the ‘ boxer’ movement came 
from the treachery of Republican Sen- 
ators who conspired‘ deliberately to de- 
ceive the Administration and the country 
as to their attitude,” and that the Presi- 
dent and Senator Platt were “sold out 
by men who had sought their confidence 
andtheleadership of thereciprocity fight.” 
—General Fitzhugh Lee, formerly Con- 
sul-General at Havana, and more recent- 
ly the commanding general in one of the 
insular divisions, publishes a long inter- 
view in which he predicts disorder on 
the island, caused by great industrial de- 


Our Relations 
with Cuba 
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pression, if this country grants no tatif 
concession on Cuban sugar. The rey. 
enue, derived almost exclusively from 
customs duties, is falling, he says; the 
negroes are discontented, the soldiers of 
the insurgent army impatiently ask for 
their pay, and municipal deficits threaten 
to close the schools and to check sani- 
tary work. He firmly believes that un- 
less confidence in the stability of the Gov- 
ernment is established by reciprocity 
“there is nothing ahead except anarchy 
and annexation—for anarchy means in- 
terference by the United States and the 
hoisting of the American flag to ‘stay 
put.’”—The banks of Havana have de- 
clined to raise the proposed loan of 
$4,000,000, the proceeds of which Presi- 
dent Palma desired to use for the relief 
of the sugar planters. Trade between 
the island and this country has so fallen 
off that several steamships of the regu- 
lar lines have been taken out of the serv- 
ice. The Cuban Cabinet has decided that 
on August Ist the central Government 
will cease to assist the municipalities in 
paying the cost of street cleaning and 
other sanitary work. Our Government 
has been asked by President Palma to va- 
cate the wharves and warehouses at Tris- 
cornia (near Havana), where coal is 
stored, as the Cuban Government desires 
to use the property. 


as 


The Canal It is expected that a canal 


treaty with Colombia will be 
signed within a short time. 
The revolt against the present Gov- 
ernment of Colombia appears to have 
died out, except on the isthmus, where, 
it is asserted by Colombia, the revolution- 
ists have been assisted by Nicaragua. It 
is reported that in retaliation Colombia 
recently aided a party of Nicaraguan rev- 
olutionists, who landed at Bluefields and 
were speedily overcome by President 
Zelaya. Yielding to the Government’s 
inducements, the generals commanding 
the Colombian insurgents have issued 
manifestoes directing their followers to 
lay down their arms in order that the 
country may peacefully reach a decision 
concerning the canal. The complete 
pacification of the country will be fol- 
lowed by a session of Congress. Attor- 
ney-General Knox will visit Paris in Au- 
gust, to review there the evidence relat- 


Project 
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ing to the Panama Canal Company’s ti- 
tle. An agreement has been made pro- 
viding that the $40,000,000 to be paid for 
the rights and property shall be appor- 
tioned as follows : $15,500,000 to the pres- 
ent or new company, $24,500,000 to the 
Receiver of the old one. This disposes 
of the contract which required the new 
company to pay the old one 60 per cent. 
of the net revenue of the canal, M. 
Charles de Lesseps expresses the opinion 
that the United States will decide to 
make the canal at the sea level. Erup- 
tions at twovolcanoes in Costa Rica, 
about sixty miles from the Nicaraguan 
route, were reported last week. 
Sd 

The attempt of the 
Department of Jus- 
tice to procure the 
extradition, from Canada, of Benjamin D. 
Greene and John F.: Gaynor, accused of 
embezzling $2,000,000 of river and har- 
bor funds in conspiracy with Capt. Ober- 
lin M. Carter, may cause some complica- 
tions of an international character. 
Many obstacles have been encountered at 
Quebec by Mr. Erwin, who represents 
Attorney-General Knox in the legal pro- 
ceedings, and he forwarded to the De- 
partment last week a report in which he 
pointed out that the firm of lawyers em- 
ploved by the two accused fugitives in- 
cluded among its members several very 
prominent public officers more or less 
interested officially in applications for ex- 
tradition. Among these members are 
the Minister of Justice for the Dominion 
of Canada, the Prime Minister of the 
Province of Quebec, a son of the Deputy 
Attorney-General for Quebec, a partner 
of the Attorney-General for Quebec, and 
a son of the Extradition Commissioner. 
The Minister of Justice has power to re- 
view the decision of the judge at Que- 
bec in the pending proceedings, and he 
is the senior member of the firm retained 
by the fugitives to prevent the granting 
of our Government’s application. Even 
if the fugitives should be committed to 
jail for extradition, Mr. Erwin says, 
“we shall have to submit the regularity 
of our proceedings in some very impor- 
tant features to a high official of the 
Dominion Government, whose firm was 
retained to resist extradition, and whose 
powerful political influence has been felt 


The Greene-Gaynor 
Extradition Case 
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at every turn the case has taken.” The 
Department of Justice transmitted the 
report to the Department of State with a 
request that it should be laid before the 
British Ambassador. On the 11ththe fugi- 
tives’ counsel attacked Mr. Erwin’s report 
in court and asserted that the latter had 
offered to let Greene and Gaynor go free 
for the sum of $500,000. The State De- 
partment at Washington has formally 
applied to the British Embassy for the 
extradition of the two men. This action 


is independent of the proceedings now 
in progress at Quebec. 
” 


At the beginning of the 
present week it was ex- 
pected that a general strike 
of the bituminous coal miners would not 
be ordered at the approaching national 
convention of the union. The well or- 
ganized soft coal miners in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and other 
States, where yearly contracts have been 
made and the interstate agreement is in 
force, oppose the project for a sympa- 
thetic strike, and it is said that the union 
would be split if such a strike should be 
ordered by the convention. The soft coal 
miners who are under contract agree- 
ments prefer to keep at work and to be 
assessed for the support of the anthra- 
cite strikers. Governor Stone has re- 
fused the application of the Sheriff of 
Carbon County for militia to prevent dis- 
order, saying it is the Sheriff’s duty first 
to make all possible use of his own pow-- 
er. In a public address last week Presi- 
dent Mitchell attacked the Citizens’ Al- 
liance of Scranton and Wilkesbarre, 
saying that the members were tools of 
the mine owners. The Alliance, which 
has sought to prevent boycotting and the 
persecution of those who remain at work 
in the mines, replied in a sharp letter 
denying any connection with the owners, 
and describing cases of boycotting and 
persecution which had excited its opposi- 
tion, the boycotters in some instances 
having sought to deprive the sick -of 
food, medicine and a doctor’s services. 
Many strikers have been arrested in Car- 
bon County.—A strike of menacing pro- 
portions was begun in Chicago on the 
7th, when 9,000 freight-handlers quit 
work at the railway freight houses. An 
increase of about 20 per cent. in wages. 


Workmen on 
Strike 
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had been offered to them, but they de- 
manded more, with recognition of their 
union. Before the end of the week the 
teamsters joined them and the number of 
strikers was increased to 20,000.—The 
wages of 50,000 men employed in the 
rolling mills were increased last week by 
the requirements of a sliding scale based 
upon the price of bar-iron. 
& 

The Vatican’s reply to 
Governor Taft’s propo- 
sition concerning the 
friars and their lands in the Philippines 
was received by him on the 9th. It sets 
forth the terms of a contract in twelve 
paragraphs ; but the most important part 
is the introduction, which says that the 
Vatican cannot accept the proposition 
that the friars shall be recalled and with- 
drawn from the islands within the fixed 
period named, because this would not be 
justified by force majeure, would be in 
violation of the rights guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Paris, and would involve the 
Holy See in a conflict with Spain. It 
appears that the friars, after they de- 


The Vatican and 
the Friars 


parted from their parishes and assembled 
at Manila, took the oath of allegiance to 
Spain, being permitted to do so by the 
treaty, which also provided that natives 
of Spain who owe allegiance to that 
Power may remain on the islands, pursue 
their professions there and enjoy all the 


rights of holding property. The twelve 
paragraphs of the proposed contract pro- 
vide for the sale of the friars’ lands to 
the Philippine Government, and for the 
settlement of questions relating to the 
sale by an arbitration tribunal of five per- 
sons, two to be chosen by the Vatican, 
two by the Philippine Government, and 
the fifth by these four, or, in the case of 
their disagreement, by President Roose- 
velt and the Pope. Provision is also 
made for the transfer to the Church of 
ancient Crown lands on which ecclesias- 
tical buildings are standing. An amicable 
agreement concerning existing charitable 
and educational trusts is proposed, with 
arbitration as an alternative, the pending 
case of the Medical College at Manila 
being included. The arbitrators are also 
to determine the indemnity to be paid for 
the occupation of ecclesiastical buildings 
used by our Government during the war. 
In conclusion, the Holv See undertakes 
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to use its influence for the pacification of 
the islands and in favor of the adhesion 
of the people to the established govern- 
ment, and to prevent all political opposi- 
tion on the part of the clergy. The Vati- 
can asks how the Pope can order the 
withdrawal of the friars, if the United 
States cannot lawfully do so, and asserts 
that the charges against them have been 
proved to be partly false, partly exag- 
gerated and partly inexact. The Vatican 
promises, however, to undertake the 
gradual introduction of clergy of other 
nationalities into the Philippines accord- 
ing as they are available and adapted to 
the service, and it is agreed that the fri- 
ars are not to return to their parishes. 
The question of religious instruction in 
the schools is indefinitely postponed, but 
the Pope expresses a hope that his repre- 
sentative at Manila will reach an under- 
standing with Governor Taft concerning 
this matter, saying that it is one of great 
importance in a country almost ex- 
clusively Catholic. While the withdraw- 
al of the friars is greatly desired by our 
Government, which still insists upon it, 
it is thought that an agreement can be 
reached by mutual concessions, upon the 
understanding that priests of other na- 
tionalities shall be substituted within a 
reasonable time, because the friars would 
then depart of their own accord. Secre- 
tary Root was in consultation with the 
President (at Oyster Bay) at the begin- 
ning of the present week concerning this 
question. 
& 


Charges having been 
made in the Catholic 
Times, and in a petition 
from the Catholic diocese of Pittsburg, 
that American Protestant teachers were 
proselyting in the islands, Secretary Root 
ordered a thorough investigation. Act- 
ing-Governor Wright has reported by 
cable that the charges are without foun- 
dation. He shows that the private sec- 
retary of School Superintendent Atkin- 
son, three division superintendents and 
two teachers in the Normal School are 
Catholics, as are all of the 3,400 native 
teachers. His report, and the accom- 
panying assertion that the charges are 
untrue, are approved by the Rev. W. D. 
McKinnon, a Catholic priest who was 
formerly the secretary of Archbishop 


In the Philippine 
Islands 
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Chappelle and is now a member of the 
Advisory Board of Instruction at Manila. 
A denial has also been made by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, the well-known Catholic 
prelate, who said last week in a public ad- 
dress: 

“A little while ago certain Catholic news- 
papers raised the cry that proselytism was the 
order of the day in the schools at Manila, the 
teachers in the Normal being regularly or- 
dained ministers. The matter was investi- 
gated, and it was discovered that the chief 
officials and- teachers in the Normal School 
were not ministers, and that their own good 
sense, as well as the strict rules of the Govern- 
ment, held them strictly to secular matters.” 


Secretary Root has forwarded copies of 
Acting-Governor Wright’s report to 
those who made complaint. With this 
he sets forth the Government’s attitude 
toward churches and sects, and quotes 
the Philippine statute that distinctly for- 
bids proselyting by teachers.—As some 
of the hostile Moro chiefs in Mindanao 
have become defiant and appear to re- 
gard the conservative course of our 
troops as evidence of timidity, it has been 
decided that they shall be reduced to sub- 
jection by an active campaign. Captain 
Shallenberger and Second Lieutenant 
Thomas Ryan have committed suicide in 
Mindanao. At Manila, General Max- 
ilon and General Noviso have been found 
guilty of treason in Cebu, and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment.—Com- 
menting upon Admiral Dewey’s recent 
testimony, General Thomas M. Anderson 
asserts that he is in error in saying that 
there was an understanding -with the 
Spanish commander as to the capture of 
Manila. He himself never heard of such 
an understanding. The American attack, 
he adds, was not an opera bouffe demon- 
stration, and there could have been no 
agreement involving the sacrifice of 
American soldiers, 122 of whom were 
killed or wounded. 
& 


On Monday morning it was 
announced that Lord Salis- 
bury had resigned the Pre- 
miership of Great Britain and that Ar- 
thur J. Balfour had taken his place. The 
resignation of Lord Salisbury has been 
expected for some time on account of 
the statesman’s age and his desire to 
leave active political life for rest. and 


Salisbury 
Retires 
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quiet study. On Friday the Marquis of 
Salisbury had an audience with the King 
and on this occasion tendered his resig- 
nation. On the next day his nephew, the 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, First 
Lord of the Treasury and Government 
Leader in the House of Commons, saw 
the King and accepted the office surren- 
dered by his uncle. Before accepting the 
position, however, Mr. Balfour had an 
interview with Mr. Chamberlain and 
other members of the Cabinet to learn 
whether they would accept his leadership 
and work in harmony with him. It is 
said that Mr. Chamberlain, the only 
other man possible for the office, recog- 
nized cordially Mr. Balfour’s prior claim 
and expressed his willingness to continue 
in office under him. Mr. Balfour, it may 
be stated, is probably the only member 
of the Cabinet who has never had fric- 
tion with the domineering Secretary for 
the Colonies. The retiring Marquis of 
Salisbury is a descendant of one Robert 
Sitsilt, a Norman soldier under William 
Rufus, from whom sprang the renowned 
family of the Cecils. Lord Salisbury’s 
own branch of that family, however, de- 
rives from Sir William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, one of the great men who gave re- 
nown to the court of Elizabeth. He was 
created Viscount Cranborne in 1604, 
Earl of Salisbury in 1605, and in 1789 
the seventh earl was made marquis. The 
present Lord Salisbury is the second son . 
of the second marquis and was born 
at Hatfield, the family seat, in 1830. His 
early years were passed in obscurity, but 
he gradually made a place for himself as 
a scholar and statesman by his own abil- 
ity, and was already on the path to high 
distinction when, in 1865, he became 
Viscount Cranborne and heir to the mar- 
quisate by the death of his older brother, 
who had been a confirmed invalid and 
totally blind. Lord Salisbury has been 
Premier of Great Britain during three 
different periods, altho by a technical 
point his premiership may be counted in 
one case twice over, making han four 
times holder of the office. The most im- 
portant event of his last term is, of 
course, the South African war and the 
knitting together more closely of the 
colonies with the mother country. Lord 
Balfour, a son of Lord Salisbury’s sister, 
continues the Government in “ the fam- 
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ily,” as the Cecils are called in and out of 
Parliament. Mr. Balfour is a man of 
high scholarly attainments and of ir- 
reproachable character, and has by his 
imperturbable coolness and unquestioned 
disinterestedness succeeded ably in con- 
trolling the House of Commons. As ac- 
tual leader of the Government his powers 
are yet to be proved. His first rock is 
the resignation from the Cabinet of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who cannot work 
in harmony with the views of Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Chamberlain. 


5 


The health of King Edward 
continues to improve, and this 
week he will be carried to his 
yacht in order to gain the benefit of the 
sea air. The date of the postponed cor- 
onation has not yet been published, but 
in all probability that event will occur 
some time about the middle of next 
month. The pageant, both in the streets 
and at the Abbey, will be much short- 
ened, and the whole affair made simpler. 
It is now said that the King’s charity 
dinner to 500,000 poor was in many ways 
anything but a success, and will not be 
repeated. When beer was served it was 
fought for savagely, and the meat pies 
had to be torn apart by the attendants’ 
hands, as'no knives or spoons were pro- 
vided. An affair of very different na- 
ture is the great coronation bazaar, which 
was opened on July roth by Queen Alex- 
andra in great state. The bazaar is held 
in a huge temporary building in the bo- 
tanical gardens, and the money raised is 
to go to the aid of the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Over 5,000 tickets at a guinea 
each were sold in advance. Dinner with- 
out wine is served at two guineas, and 
the prices of the various articles on sale 
is such that a large sum of money will 
doubtless be taken in. A number of 
American ladies are very prominent in 
the bazaar. In the so-talled “ American 
Court ” Consuelo, Duchess of Manches- 
ter, is in charge of the embroideries and 
American books, and other ladies 
watch over other counters. Perhaps 
the most remarkable display is that of 
the jewels under the charge of Mrs. Ar- 
thur Paget, which are valued at £3,000,- 
000. Many of these, but not all, are for 
sale-—In remarkable contrast to the pa- 
geantry proposed, or actual, of corona- 


English 
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tion days is the reéntry of Lord Kitch- 
ener into England. He has made it evi- 
dent in all his actions that he wishes to 
avoid ostentation of any sort, but his wel- 
come has been as enthusiastic as possible. 
The steamer from Cape Town reached 
Southampton on the morning of July 
12th, and owing to the presence of small- 
pox aboard, only Lord Kitchener and his 
staff were permitted to land. A little af- 
ter noon he arrived in London, where he 
was welcomed by the Prince of Wales, 
and his progress from the railway sta- 
tion to St. James’s Palace was through 
crowded and cheering streets. He him- 
self was dressed in the simple South Af- 
rican uniform and presented a marked 
contrast to the medaled and beribboned 
gentlemen who welcomed him. After 
public luncheon in the great banqueting 
hall of St. James’s he went over to Buck- 
ingham Palace where he was received by 
the King in his bed-chamber and deco- 
rated with the Order of Merit. From 
the London Times we take this vivid por- 
trait of the new viscount: 


“For some reason, after the Soudan cam- 
paign, Kitchener was painted in colors which, 
to say the least, were misleading. He was 
represented as a cold, calculating machine, 
hard and unbending; almost unnatural in his 
dealings with other men, a truly exaggerated 
portrait. He possesses, indeed, a character 
which is firm, determined, and stedfast. When 
he faces a difficult problem, all considerations 
foreign to solving that problem are brushed 
aside, but those who have been in contact with 


-him can never say he is inhuman or unreason- 


able. His greatest asset, perhaps, is his power 
of judging the character of those around him. 
He possesses the peculiar faculty of surround- 
ing himself with able men.” 


In Cape Colony, from whence Lord 
Kitchener has come, the Parliament is to 
meet on August 20th, and as affairs in 
that colony are naturally in a state of 
great confusion, the day of the meeting 
is looked forward .to with no little anx- 
iety and curiosity—To turn from the 
real army to Sandhurst, the school where 
army officers are made, it is reported that 
the recent rustication of twenty-nine ca- 
dets is causing daily more and more scan- 
dal throughout the country. These ca- 
dets, it will be recalled, were rusticated 
on a charge of arson. Repeated fires 
had broken out in the military buildings 
of the college and Lieutenant-General 
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Markham, in charge of the school, de- 
clared that the origin of the fires must 
have been inside the college. As it was 
impossible to detect the real culprit ; twen- 
ty-nine of the students were discharged 
on suspicion. A number of prominent 
men, Lord Rosebery among them, have 
taken the matter up, and declare that the 
difficulties spring rather from the ineffi- 
ciency of the manager of the school than 
from the students themselves. 
& 

The directors of the Leip- 
ziger Bank, which failed 
about a year ago for nearly 
200,000,000 marks, are now under trial, 
and information has come out that the 
collapse of the bank was due to unlimited 
trust on the part of the directors in an 
inventor named Adolf Schmidt. It seems 
that Herr Schmidt was manager of the 
Trebertrocknung Company, of Cassell, a 
concern which controlled a scheme for 
drying beer kegs and cattle feed on an 
enormous scale. To this company the 
‘bank loaned during a number of years 


German 
Enterprise 


sums of money aggregating about 8o,- ‘ 


000,000 marks. The directors of the 


bank, when examined individually, could , 


give no reason for making these extraor- 
dinary loans except that they were fasci- 
nated by the personality of the ingenious 
inventor. Schmidt himself, who is in 
jail, awaiting trial, had another invention 
for distilling wood alcohol by which he 
proposed to obtain a monopoly of the 
world’s trade in this article—Recently 
the railroad was opened which runs from 
Swakopmund, on the coast of German 
Southwest Africa, to Windhoek, the 
principal settlement in the interior. This 
road, which was commenced in 1897, 
has a length of 380 kilometers. The 
original estimation of the cost of con- 
struction was not more than 5,000,000 
marks, but the Reichstag has in reality 
already voted over 13,000,000 marks, and 
the construction of a harbor at Swakop- 
mund will cost another two millions. 
The revenue is expected to cover a work- 
ing expenditure of 857,000 marks, which 
leaves no margin for interest on the capi- 
tal. It was originally proposed that the 
service should consist of two freight 
trains a day in each direction and two 
passenger trains weekly, but it appears 
that only one freight train a day will run 
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at present. The speeds attained are not 
great, the freight trains being timed to 
run’ 10 to 12 kilometers and the passenger 
trains 18 kilometers an hour. The road 
was undertaken in order to do away with 
oxen transport, which was often inter- 
rupted by rinderpest. It was supposed 
that the road would greatly develop the 
interior, but the radicals of Germany 
take a gloomy view of the prospect. 
Herr Richter’s Freisinnige Zeitung 
points out that the number of whites in 
the protectorate, which is one and one 
half times as large as the German Em- 
pire, is only 3,388, of whom 452 are 
women and 720 children. Only 2,223 of 
the total just given are Germans, and of 
these 825 belong to the colonial troops, 
while of the remainder the majority have 
some connection with the troops or the 
Government officials. Agriculture is 
only possible in the north and suffers 
much from drought and locusts. The 
imports into German Southwest Africa 
have consisted, so far, mainly of the 
necessaries of life and materials for 
building the railway, and the total ex- 
ports have not yet reached a value of 
1,000,000 marks, and of this two-thirds 
is accounted for by a guano factory on 
the coast. - 


China ho several times conditions have 

pointed to a speedy evacuation of 
Tien-tsin by the allied Powers, still the 
foreign troops remained, until at last 
China appealed to the United States for 
aid. A cablegram from Yuan, viceroy of 
Chihli, was sent to Minister Wu at 
Washington and was by him handed in 
turn to Secretary Hay. The substance 
of the cablegram was briefly a complaint 
that the city of Tien-tsin was held by the 
foreign troops contrary to agreement. In 
the first protocol signed by the various 
Powers there was no stipulation that a 
supplementary convention would be made 
in regard to the restoration of Tien-tsin. 
But the foreign military officers in the 
city have arbitrarily given rise to fresh 
complications and drawn up articles lim- 
iting to 300 the Chinese troops stationed 
at Tien-tsin within the limit of thirty 
kilometers. This number of troops it is 
declared will be quite insufficient to sup- 
press the brigands in the neighborhood, 
who are well armed since the looting of 
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the arsenals in 1900. The foreign Minis- 
ters at Peking wish the city evacuated, but 
the military officers in command are un- 
willing to come to an agreement. In con- 
sequence of this state of affairs the Vice- 
roy Yuan requests the United States 
Government to consult with the other 
Governments to the end that directions 
may be sent to the different military offi- 
cers ordering them to accede to the sug- 
gestions of the foreign Ministers. Sec- 
retary Hay took action immediately on 
this request from China, and through the 
American Ambassadors and Ministers 
approached the .various Governments 
who maintain representatives at Peking. 
The answers from all the Powers were 
favorable to the United States’ conten- 
tion, the latest countries to consent being 
France and Germany, who sent their re- 
plies on July oth. The matter which 
China laid most to heart was the demand 
of the foreign generals at Tien-tsin that 
the Chinese military forces should not 
approach within thirty kilometers of the 
city. The Powers will instruct their 
generals to remove this imposition; and 
it is expected that the foreign troops will 
soon turn the city over to the native au- 
thorities. The English papers express 
satisfaction at the results obtained by the 
intervention of Mr. Hay, but more papers 
than one, including the Times, regret 
that Great Britain did not show greater 
firmness and herself bring about the sat- 
isfactory conditions achieved by this 
country.—A concession of some impor- 
tance has been granted by the Chinese 
Government to a British-French syn- 
dicate to mining rights in Yun-Nan 
Province. The syndicate is registered 
in London and is represented in China 
by the former French Consul-General 
M. Emile Rochére. An imperial de- 
cree, signed June 15th, concedes: to this 
company for sixty years, with the right 
of extension, eighty-fve mines, con- 
taining coal, copper, nickel, quicksilver, 
tin and other minerals and precious 
stones, besides petroleum. The mining 
region covers one-third of the province, 
the most important mines being situated 
near the course of the projected railway 
from Tonquin to Yun-Nan city. A § per 
cent. royalty is to be paid to the Chinese 
Government and also’a percentage of the 
net profits——Liang-Chen-Tung, Secre- 
tary to the Chinese Embassy to the cor- 


onation of King Edward, has been ap- 
pointed Minister to this country in place 
of the present Minister, Wu Ting-Fang. 
The newly appointed agent is a young 
man of about forty years, is a graduate 
of Yale College, and bears a high reputa- 
tion for ability. 


‘ois tei There has been pub- 
arin Tr lished the report of 

salen the religious census 
of India for 1891, which shows the rapid 
growth of the Christian population. The 
total number of Christians in British In- 
dia, including’ Burma, is 2,923,348. Of 
these 169,739 are Europeans (including 
Ameficans), 89,251 Eurasians (mixed 
bloods), and 2,664,358 natives. Of the 
total Christians 1,202,039 are Roman 
Catholics, 1,148,259 Protestants, and 
573,050 belong to the Eastern Churches, 
nearly all Jacobite or Roman Syrians. 
Of the Europeans there are 134,198 
Protestants, 33,964 Catholics and 1,577 
Eastern Church. Of the Eurasians there 
are 45,697 Catholics, 43,465 Protestants, 
and 89 Eastern Church. Of the native 
Christians 1,122,378 are Catholics, 970,- 
596 Protestants, and 571,384 Eastern 
Church, of whom 322,586 are designated 
as Roman Syrians, and 248,741 as Jacob- 
ite Syrians. An attempt has been made 
to classifythe native Protestant Churches 
by denominations, but it has been diffi- 
cult, as they know and care very little 
for the sects familiar to us, and 102,277 
are noted as “ Denomination Not Re- 
turned.” Of the rest 305,907 are put 
down as Anglican, altho this includes a 
large number simply reported as Protest- 
ants, 216,743 Baptist, 153,768 Lutheran, 
68,451 Methodist, 42,799 Presbyterian, 
37,313 Congregational, and 18,847 Salva- 
tionist. The fruit of the work of the 
large number of missionaries appears in 
the rapid growth of the Protestant popu- 
lation. The census of 1871 showed 897,- 
682 Christians in British India (exclud- 
ing Burma), of all races, of whom more 
than two-thirds were Catholics. But 
these figures seem to omit the Syrian 
Christians. The census for 1891 (includ- 
ing Burma) showed, out of a total popu- 
lation of 287,223,431, that there were 
2,284,380 Christians of all names, show- 
ing a gain in the decade of 638,968, or 
28 per cent. The gain in the previous 
decade was 22 per cent. 
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Country Girls in Town 
By Rebecca Harding Davis 


T was about ten years ago when I first 
saw Mary Carr. She was a woman 
of forty, healthy, resolute, keen of 

eve and sharp of tongue; with a firm be- 
lief in herself and very little belief in any 
other person or thing. She always had 
lived in a wideawake village in Iowa, and 
now had come to “ the East ” to make her 
fortune. She proposed to make it by au- 
thorship or journalism, but I soon found 
that she knew no more of either kind of 
work than she did of ship-building. 

People who live outside of the Atlantic 

seaboard cities can have little idea of the 
number of women, poor and unprotected, 
who rush into them yearly from the West 
and South with the hope of making their 
fortune, or at least a living. Nobody can 
blame them for coming. On most West- 
ern ranches the woman is overworked, 
and the loneliness of her life is intolera- 
ble; while in the smaller Southern towns 
the monotony, the pettiness of events in 
the slow-going hours and days and years 
stifle and kill an active brain, just as the 
1 gray moss smothers a living 
plant. 

These women break away and fly to 

“ God’s country,” as they call it, to find 
companionship and work. At first their 
ideas are large. They clamor for the 
best and biggest kinds of work, and for 
high pay—above everything for high pay. 
Mary Carr stopped in Philadelphia— 
they all stop in Philadelphia—and, find- 
ing it dull and cold—they all find it dull 
and cold—she hurried on to New York. 

It has so happened that in every dec- 

ade some woman of unusual power has 
come up from the South or West and has 
conquered a foremost place in New York. 
Invariably she has been followed by a 
troop of poor incompetents, who have 
ended in wretched failure. There were 
Maggie Mitchell and Mary Anderson. 
What a horde of would-be Fanchons and 
Juliets crowded up after them into the 
cheap theaters, and how soon their little 
penny lights flickered and went out in 
darkness ! 

The success of “ That Lass o’ Low- 

ne’s””’ set countless Southern women to 


writing short dialect stories, which never 
found their way into print; just as the 
enormous sales of “To Have and to 
Hold”: have brought from Maine to 
Texas upon the wretched editors of mag- 
azines avalanches of: historical novels. 

Mary Carr had read in her youth Mrs. 
Evans Wilson’s * Beulah.” Now that she 
needed money, why, she reasoned, should 
not she write a popular religious novel? 
There was no word of wisdom or wit in 
her that cried for utterance. She wanted 
work and pay for it. That was her only 
qualification for authorship. 

She went to New York with two hun- 
dred dollars in her pocket, which she re- 
garded as a large provision for the time 
of waiting until the great triumph should 
come. ‘ My means,” she often would 
say with complacency, “are ample—am- 
ple.” 

She brought with her manuscript 
poems and a novel, and she ground out 
an essay almost every day. She haunted 
“publishers and editors. In the offices of 
Scribner’s, Harpers’ and the Appletons 
her face was known to every proofreader 
and errand boy. But at the end of three 
months not a line had been accepted. 

Then she tried the newspapers. She 
wrote short stories, verses and jokes. 
None were published. The money was 
fast melting away. She tried reporting, 
and sometimes her “ stuff,” as she learned 
to call it, would go in, after much blue- 
penciling. Then, how proud and tri- 
umphant she was! Not because she had 
spoken well a word worth hearing, but 
because there were two stickfuls of her 
“ stuff” in and she would be paid so 
much a stick. But at last even these poor 
little successes ceased. She sank lower 
and lower; grew limp and bloodless ; be- 
gan to take a little whisky at night in- 
stead of dinner— 

It was like some live creature lost on a 
bog, slowly sucked down, inch by inch, 
to the black death below. 

One day she was gone. 

Nobody saw her at the last, nor knew 
how or when the end came. 

Now, let me tell you of another wom- 
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an—Jane Sevier. The names, of course, 
are fictitious, but the stories are absolute- 
ly true. 

Jane lived in Iturbide, one of the dead- 
est of the dead villages on the Mexican 
Gulf. There once had been some good 
orange groves in Iturbide. But the great 
frost had put a sudden end to that indus- 
try, and nobody as yet had found the en- 
ergy to plant another tree. The pigs 
rooted unchecked’ through the hum- 
mocks, and their owners sat all day long 
on the porch of the post office smoking 
and playing dominoes. As long as there 
was fish in the Gulf and game in the 
woods nobody was afraid of starvation. 
Iturbide was content. 

Jane Sevier was not content. She was 
the daughter of the postmaster, a lean, 
clean-skinned, fair-haired woman of thir- 
ty. She made her first protest against the 
lazy, grimy life around her by a personal 
cleanliness so marked as to be offensive 
to her neighbors. She always wore a 


close fitting gown of dark blue cotton 
stuff with white collar and cuffs, a per- 
petual reproach to the other women 


lounging all day in greasy Mother Hub- 
bards of violent hues. 

“Jane,” her neighbors said, “had 
been to Orleans too often, and got high 
notions there.” It spoiled a woman for 
everyday use to travel. 

“T’m tired of the dirt and drink and 
the dead laziness at home,” she told a 
friend who came once to the town. ; 

“Do you mean to leave Iturbide,” he 
said. “ You can easily find work in New 
Orleans or Mobile.” 

“No, I can be clean and useful and 
earn my living at home. I'll stay right 
here and pull Iturbide up with me.” 

She kept her word. She began with 
the help of a couple of- negroes by re- 
grafting the orange trees of her father’s 
grove. She went to Biloxi and learned 
how figs there were preserved and 
shrimps cooked before they were canned 
for the New Orleans market. Then she 
came home and canned figs and shrimps 
in her own kitchen. She had a keen in- 
telligence and nimble fingers, but her 
chief strength lay in her ability to make 
others work. Ina year she had the most 
trusty handy negroes in the village busy 
in her grove and canning factory. As her 
trade increased she opened a shop and 
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added to her canned goods home-made 
jellies and pickles, and sent her advertise- 
ments throughout the Gulf States, bring- 
ing in a large and steady trade. Iturbide 
slowly, very slowly, awoke, rose to the 
situation and proceeded to clean and be- 
stir itself to greet the strangers who now 
came to it. The pigs were fenced in, 
the old orange groves replanted, a brisk 
trade in fish and game started up, and 
there had been lately a good deal of talk 
about a new hotel. Jane does not inter- 
fere in this and other vague projects, but 
when she thinks that the new hotel is 
needed, the talk will stop and it will be 
built. 

Jane Sevier has not made a great for- 
tune, but she has conquered a stable, 
sound prosperity. She has work enough 
and pleasure enough to keep her healthy 
and contented. Her neighbors respect 
her and her friends who look behind the 
canning and trading abilities of the wom- 
an love her. 

Now, why did one woman succeed and 
the other make such a shipwreck of body 
and soul? 

Simply because one ventured out into 
unknown seas with neither knowledge, 
skill nor chart, and the other took up 
work which was familiar to her, among 
people whom she knew and could influ- 
ence. 

I wish that THe INDEPENDENT could 
reach every discontented, needy woman 
outside of the great cities of the United 
States that I could urge them to stay out- 
side of them, as they value their souls’ 
health and their bodies’ health. They 
have no money, perhaps ; but in the place 
where they are known they have capital 
which they cannot take with them in the 
influence of family and friends, and in 
the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity. Or, if they have not, if they 
never have been able to conquer influence 
and respect and love at home in all the 
years that are gone, how will they get 
them in the seething life of a strange 
town? Let us throw a little daylight of 
common sense onto this thing. 

There are other possessions which a 
woman gives up when she rushes into the 
town—the sense of stability, of rest, of 
comfort, which belong to the old familiar 
places. They know her. They are her 
dumb, faithful friends. The pigeons coo- 
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ing in the oaks which shade the home- 
stead have something to say to her which 
she will never hear again in the roar of 
Chicago or New York. The sense of 
stability, or repose, in home, in friendly 
faces, the affection of dumb things, are 
part of the capital of life which we do 
not set down in our schedule of property. 
But how starved the days are without 
them ! 

The lives of most women who rush into 
strange cities to earn their living are not 
only starved, but are failures. The story 
of the one woman who succeeds goes 
back to her old home, the others end in 
silence. Here is one significant fact: The 
lower classes of employes in the great de- 
partment stores and factories are re- 
cruited from farms and country villages, 
and the worst houses in New York and 
Philadelphia are recruited from the de- 
partment stores and factories. 

But a woman may debase and hope- 
lessly foul her life and remain as chaste 
as Diana. Take Mary Carr as an example, 
which will stand for thousands. If she had 
had genius or talent, or even that popular 
knack of hiding common thoughts in un- 
common phrasing, she could have made 
her way with editors and publishers quite 
as rapidly by writing at home in the old 
farmhouse as in New York. Being in 
New York and hungry, she took up the 
baser work in journalism, work of which 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT proba- 
bly never heard. Thousands of sharp 
unscrupulous women earn their bread to- 
day by such work. They prowl into ob- 
scure and filthy quarters of life to find a 
sensational item to sell to the Sunday 
papers. It is they who fill “ Personal ” 
columns with anecdotes of the men and 
women who are known to the public 
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through their books or official position. 
It is they who invent stories of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s dealings with her children 
or the boyhood of this general, or the 
love affairs of that poet. The poor crea- 
tures probably never saw one of the men 
and women whom they malign. They 
could not comprehend their political ac- 
tions, or the books which they have writ- 
ten, or their lives, but they can invent 
foul personal anecdotes about them, and 
they know that no “ stuff” which they 
can offer to certain newspapers will be as 
secure of ready sale as these. It is not 
the man who sells poisonous toadstools 
who is to blame, it is the public that rel- 
ishes and eats toadstools. 

There are still lower depths of black- 
mailing, etc., to which these poor women 
sink. But I have said enough. Why 
should any good pure Southern girl leave 
her home to try her future in such muddy 
ways as these? 

The chance of success is in staying at 
home. In almost every country town 
there is one clever woman, who, like Jane 
Sevier, has pushed her way up to comfort 
and influence. She is a florist, or a milli- 
ner, a librarian, or the editor of a paper; 
she makes jam, or she has nature classes 
in summer for city children. She does 
not go into the city to live, but she brings 
some fad or taste or demand of the city 
to her country home and earns her living 
by gratifying it. 

The noblest name ever given to the 
President was that of the Great Father. 
If we only had a Great Mother, who 
could lead the myriads of American wom- 
en that are struggling for money and 
fame into the ways of simplicity and com- 
mon sense! . 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Alms 


By Robert Heaven Schauffler 


O-DAY I saw a beggar in the street 
Glance in your face and gaze himself content 
Before his pale, arrested lips could meet 
To moan the tale of his embitterment. 


I envy the rare fortune of that man; 

For, when your deep eyes thrill me through and through, 
Poorer I feel than other paupers can, 

And cry to God for alms—the gift of You! 


Princeton, N. J. 





The Nebular Theory 


By Sir Robert Ball 


Proressor or ASTRONOMY, CAMBRIDGE UNivERSITY, ENGLAND, AND DirEcTOR oF THE CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY 


T is now about a century since a mag- 
nificent doctrine as to the origin of 
the sun and the moon, the earth, the 

planets, and the other bodies that form 
the solar system, was first announced. It 
originated from several independent 
quarters, as has been so often the case 
in epoch-making advances of our knowl- 
edge. When it appears that a profound 
thinker like Kant, a consummate mathe- 
matician like Laplace, and an unrivaled 
observer of the heavens like Sir William 
Herschel, each pursuing his own line of 
investigation, have been led to conclu- 
sions which are in substantial accordance 
as to the great facts of celestial evolu- 
tion, it is impossible to doubt that by fol- 
lowing their guidance we must be led to- 
ward the veritable scheme of Nature. 

Our confidence will naturally be in- 
creased when we observe that each of 
these intellectual giants, while pursuing 
his own line of investigation in his own 
way, was led to his resylts quite inde- 
pendently of any knowledge as to what 
had been done by the other laborers in 
their very different lines of work. There 
are no doubt certain differences in the 
three different doctrines as to the origin 
of a solar system, but there is a most 
striking general agreement in the conclu- 
sions they arrived at, which is perhaps 
emphasized rather than weakened by the 
differences in the details of their respect- 
ive theories. 

The broad truth which was the result 
of these investigations may be briefly 
stated. We learn that the sun and the 
moon, the earth and the planets have not 
always been as they are at present. We 
learn that there was a time when these 
objects which now form separate nearly 
spherical masses were in a totally differ- 
ent structural condition. There was a 
time when the materials now forming the 
solar system were diffused in a mighty 
nebula or fire-mist. We know that dur- 
ing the progress of incalculable ages this 
fire-mist underwent a series of remarka- 
ble transformations so as ultimately to 
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form the several bodies of our system. 
The greater part of the primeval nebula, 
in virtue of the mutual attraction of its 
different parts, collected to form the sun. 
Indeed, the present heat which our lu- 
minary so graciously dispenses is thus 
readily accounted for as having been de- 
rived from the contraction of the nebula, 
a contraction which, it is to be noted, is 
still in progress. Another portion of the 
nebula drewitself together in the progress 
of the evolution, and thus gave rise to the 
planet Jupiter. Still other portions were 
destined to form the earth, Venus and the 
other planets, while the moon, the rings 
of Saturn and remaining bodies of our 
system are-also to be ascribed to the 
same source, nor is it merely a fanciful 
suggestion that surviving fragments of 
the original nebula are still to be seen in 
the comets. 

Such in barest outline is the famous 
nebular theory. Laplace was led to adopt 
it by the consideration that there were 
certain features in the solar system which 
would be almost infinitely unlikely un- 
less that system had some such origin as 
the nebular theory suggests. Herschel 
was led to adopt celestial evolution be- 


‘cause he thought he saw in different 


nebule throughout the universe stages of 
evolution at present in progress which il- 
lustrated the different phases of the great 
evolution through which a nebula must 


_ pass in its transformation to a star. Kant 


was led to it by reflection on the proper- 
ties of matter and the laws of motion, 
which seemed to require of necessity that 
the constituents of our system must once 
have been in a state of extreme diffusion. 
Since the labors of these three great men 
have been closed innumerable scientific: 
discoveries have been made. Immense 
revolutions in our knowledge have taken 
place, whole fields of exploration have 
been opened up of which the philosophers 
a hundred years ago knew nothing. Our 
knowledge of the universe around us, our 
knowledge of the chemical constitution 
of the earth, our knowledge of the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies and of their 
different varieties and features, has been 
enormously extended. It is not too much 
to say that every one of these advances, 
which have tended to make the knowl- 
edge we possess now incomparably 
greater than the knowledge of Kant and 
Laplace and Herschel, has tended to 
confirm in the most remarkable manner 
the truth of the nebular theory to which 
their genius conducted them. I propose 
to illustrate this statement by taking three 
different lines of reasoning which have 
been furnished by modern investigation. 
They will exemplify the wonderful va- 
riety of argument that is available in our 
subject. 

The heat which the sun pours forth 
must, in accordance with the laws of heat, 
be accompanied by a continuous contrac- 
tion in the sun’s dimensions. Thus it 
inévitably follows that the sun’s diam- 
eter must be shrinking. The exact extent 
to which this shrinkage takes place is 
necessarily open to some uncertainty ; it 
appears, however, fromthe best data avail- 
able that the sun’s diameter must be les- 
sening somewhere about sixteen inches 
daily. Even if this be not a very correct 
approximation, the argument is hardly 
touched. The essential point for our pres- 
ent purposeis one as to which there can be 
no doubt whatever—namely, that the 
sun’s diameter must submit to adaily dim- 
inution. This is certainly the case, and as- 
suming that the rate is that we have al- 
ready mentioned, it appears that the sun’s 
diameter must be decreasing at about one 
mile every ten years. No doubt this is a 
very small relative rate of change when 
we bear in mind the actual value of the 
sun’s diameter. Its diminution in size 
would be inappreciatble to observation in 
an ordinary lifetime. Even in forty thou- 
sand years the shrinkage of the sun 
would hardly diminish its diameter by the 
two hundredth part of the present 
amount. Mere thousands of years, how- 
ever, are of but little account in the ma- 
jestic progress of the evolution of the 
solar system. The investigations of geol- 
ogy have shown us that this earth has ex- 
isted for periods that necessitate actual 
millions of years for their expression, so 
that tho the shrinkage of the sun may be 
insignificant and indeed imperceptible in 
such periods as those which measure hu- 
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man history, it is quite appreciable, it 
may be regarded as even considerable, 
within the limits of geological time. 
The laws of heat on which our investi- 
gations are based disdain all time limits. 
Looking back into the very remote past, 
we see there must have been a time when 
the sun had, let us say, double the diam- 
eter that it possesses at present. The ar- 
gument which applies to prove the sun is 
contracting now applied with equal or 
even greater force in those primeval days 
to show that the sun was contracting 
then. At periods earlier still the sun 
must have been greater still, and conse- 
quently there was a time when the volume 
of the sun must have been tenfold, twen- 
tyfold, aye, a hundredfold that which the 
orb of day has at present. It is, of course, 
not to be supposed that there was any 
more material in the sun in those very 
early times. Even tho the sun was then 
so greatly inflated, the actual quantity 
of ponderable matter which it contained 
then was not larger than it contains at 
present. It therefore followed that the 
sun, or, we had better say, the materials 
which now form the sun, must then have 
been in a much more diffused state than 
we now find them. We are thus led to 
think of a time when the volume of the 
sun was so large that, vast tho the total 
weight of the material which entered into 
its composition undoubtedly must have 
been, the density of that material was not 
different from the density of what astron- 
omers designate as a nebula. Under 
such conditions the solar material was 
diffused through an extent of space which 
would include the present orbit of the 
earth. At that early period the mate- 
rials now forming the earth must also 
have been in a totally different condition 
from that which they have at the present 
day. The fact that volcanic outbreaks 
do still occasionally disturb the tran- 
quillity of the earth testifies to the exist- 
ence even at the present hour of vast 
stores of heat in the earth’s interior. The 
internal heat must be gradually leaking 
away from the globe, and this process of 
leakage has been in incessant progress. 
It follows that in early days the heat in 
the interior of the earth must have been 
greater than it is at present, nor does sci- 
ence suggest any limit to the application 
of thisargument. There was a time, doubt- 
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less anterior toall human history, when the 
interior heat of the earth must have made 
itself appreciable at the earth’s surface. 
There was a time when the surface of 
the earth must have been actually warm 
in consequence of that internal heat. 
There was a time when the earth’s surface 
must have been hot, must have been red 
hot, white hot, nay, must have been molt- 
en, for even the most refractory rocks 
must fuse when sufficient heat is applied 
to them. Earlier still, we see that the 
materials of the earth must have been 
hotter still. There was a time when the 
heat was such that those materials could 
not remain even in the liquid state; they 
can only have existed in gaseous or va- 
porous form. There was a time, there- 
fore, when the physical character of the 
materials now forming the solid earth 
could only be described by saying that 
they formed a nebula. What we have 
said with regard to the earth applies gen- 
erally to the rest of the planets also. The 
argument derived from the laws of heat 
assures us that sun, earth and planets, all 
the bodies of the solar system, in fact, 
were once in a state of nebula or fire-mist. 
Remembering the enormous extension of 
each of these volumes of nebula, we see 
that the province then included by the 
solar nebula would extend to and overlap, 
or rather include, the province then oc- 
cupied by the nebula destined to form the 
earth. In like manner, the nebula that 
now forms Jupiter would be confluent 
with the great solar nebula. In other 
words, we are conducted to the belief that 
all the bodies of the solar system must 
once have been parts of a great primeval 
nebula. Such is the nebular theory to 
which we are conducted by the first line 
of argument. 

There are circumstances in the solar 
system which would be wholly inexplica- 
ble unless we believe that the system has 
had some such origin as that which we 
are here considering. Laplace noted that 
all the planets revolve round the sun in 
the same direction, that the earth and the 
rest of the planets all rotate upon their 
axes in the same direction, that the moon 
also revolves in the same direction, which 
is identical with that in which the sun 
rotates on its own axis. Laplace, in fact, 
counted up no fewer than thirty of such 
rotatory movements in the solar system, 
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all of which take place in the same direc- 
tion. It seems almost impossible that 
such a disposition of the planetary move- 
ments could have arisen unless there were 
some physical reason explaining it. It 
would seem quite possible for some of the 
movements to be in one way and some in 
another. Our system could work just 
as well if certain of the planetary motions 
were reversed, and hence the fact that 
they are all in the same direction is justly 
a matter for surprise and demands ex- 
planation. 

We may realize the significance of the 
point by the following illustration. Sup- 
pose that thirty coins were taken in the 
hand and tossed together into the air, 
they will generally fall with both many 
heads and many tails uppermost. It is, 
however, conceivable that all the coins 
should fall head upward. We say it is 
conceivable, but no one would ever expect 
this to happen, because it is extremely im- 
probable. In fact, it is very easy to 
show that there must be more than a 
thousand million chances. to one against 
such an occurrence. When, therefore, we 
find that there are thirty movements in 
the solar system which are all performed 
in the same direction, we say at once that 
there are a thousand million chances to 
one against such a coincidence, unless 
there be some physical reason for it. If, 
however, the solar system had _ indeed 
originated from a contracting nebula, 
then the laws of dynamics would tend in 
the course of time to make all the parts 
of that nebula move in the same way. 
The system ultimately arising would 
therefore have acquired the particular 
kind of movement which would cause all 
the planets to revolve in the same direc- 
tion round the sun, and also to rotate in 
the same direction round their axes. The 
nebular theory thus offers an explanation 
of what would be wildly improbable un- 
less some physical explanation could be 
offered, and as no other physical explana- 
tion has been suggested, the nebular the- 
ory has the very strongest claim on our 
acceptance. 

Such was the argument as it stood in 
the days of Laplace, and it is interesting 
to note how that argument stands now 
after a century of further investigation 
and research. If the argument appeared 
cogent to Laplace because he knew that 
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there were thirty accordant movements, 
how much more convincing must it seem 
to those who know that the number of 
such agreements is at least five hundred? 
The number of drops of water in the 
ocean, augmented by the number of 
grains of sand on the seashore, and then 
multiplied by ten million millions, would 
still not nearly form a number large 
enough when compared with unity to ex- 
press the improbability that the five hun- 
dred movements of the solar system 
should all be in the same direction, unless 
there were some such physical origin for 
the system as the nebular theory offers. 
The third line of argument by which 
modernresearchhas enormously strength- 
ened the nebular theory as it came from 
the hands of its discoverers is derived 
from the observation of the nebulz which 
have been discovered to exist at this mo- 
ment in the heavens. We can, as it were, 
read the history of our own system in 
space in default of our being able to read 
it in time. We can witness at the pres- 
ent moment innumerable nebulz passing 
through various phases of their trans- 
formation which illustrate most striking- 
ly the phases through which our own 
system has passed. We have seen how 
the nebular theory leads us to think of a 
time when the solar system was in a nebu- 
lous condition, a large part of the nebula 
was condensed toward the center to form 
the future sun, there were outlying por- 
tions more or less condensed to form the 
gradually evolving planets. All these 
parts were revolving in the same direc- 


Education 


HE present school year is closing 
with nearly 50,000 children in at- 
tendance on the free public 

schools of Porto Rico. Altogether about 
55,000 children, or 5.4 per cent. of the 
total population, have been enrolled dur- 
ing the year, as compared with 3.5 per 
cent. enrolled last year. These schools 
are in charge of 1,000 teachers, of whom 
about 125 are Americans. This result 
is the milestone just passed by the Amer- 
‘can public school in our new territory. 
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tion, the inner portions moving more rap- 
idly than those on the exterior. Further, 
the whole system was flattened down to- 
ward a plane. It is not too much to say 
that in the spiral nebulz we have scores— 
according to the late Professor Keeler we 
should probably be correct in saying 
thousands—of instances in which at this 
actual moment phases of evolution are in 
progress in other nebulz exactly analo- 
gous to those through which the nebular 
theory declares our own system has 
passed. Of these spiral nebulz, now so 
familiar to astronomers, Laplace and 
Kant and Herschel knew nothing. It is 
surely a wonderful confirmation of the 
theory which their genius suggested to 
find that at this present moment there are 
in the heavens around us innumerable ex- 
amples of the evolution of systems to all 
appearances precisely resembling that 
evolution which has been suggested by 
the nebular theory to account for the 
origin of our own system. 

Finally, we may add that one of the 
most striking arguments which modern 
science has brought forward in favor of 
the nebular theory, and which was quite 
unknown to those who announced that 
theory, is derived from the chemical na- 
ture of the heavenly bodies. It is a great 
triumph of modern science to have shown 
that the constituents of the sun are essen- 
tially the same as the constituents of the 
earth. This is, of course, precisely what 
we should have expected if the earth and 
sun had a common origin in a great 
primeval nebula. 


in Porto Rico 
By Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 


ComMISSIONER OF EpucaTion For Porto Rico 


But the Government is determined that 
so far as in its power lies this work shall 
go on until we can report as good a re- 
sult as the average for the United States, 
where over 21 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation attend a public school, and about 
2 per cent. more some private school. 

In Porto Rico education is a serious 
business of government. The work is 
conducted by one of six great depart- 
ments, and is carried on, not by munic- 
ipal authorities alone, but largely at the 
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expense of the Insular Government it- 
self. This is quite unlike anything in 
the administration of public schools in 
the States, where school management 
and support are left largely to the town 
or local government. It is analogous to 
the system of public instruction in 
France and Germany, and it has _pro- 
duced in all three countries a uniform, 
economic and efficient school system. 
This governmental aspect of education 
is one of the many wise provisions of the 
Foraker law. 

The Foraker law, in general, places 
the administrative government in the 
hands of a Governor, a Secretary (who 
is the Acting-Governor in the absence 
or disability of the Governor), a Treas- 
urer, an Attorney-General, an Auditor, a 
Commissioner of the Interior, and a 
Commissioner of Education, all of whom 
constitute a Cabinet Council, which 
meets regularly at the call of the Gov- 
ernor to discuss all questions of public 
policy. Each of the foregoing officials 
is the head of an executive department 
and each has a seat and a vote in the 
Executive Council, or Upper House, of 
the Porto Rico Legislature. In this he 
must serve on various committees be- 
side those relating directly to the work 
of his department, and in this body he 
also has the privilege of initiating all 
sorts of legislation and the responsibility 
of publicly defending the exercise of his 
executive powers. This gives a solidity, 


continuity and perspective to the work: 


of the different departments. It has, for 
instance, correlated the expenditure of 
money for roads and schools with some 
sane realization of their mutual inter- 
dependence and relative importance in a 
way which would have been scarcely at- 
tainable if the heads of both these de- 
partinents did not rub elbows so fre- 
quently. . 

The Cabinet Council brings to bear on 
all plans for extension of work in any 
department the valuable experience of 
the heads of all; and later, in the execu- 
tive chamber, the same plans are sub- 
jected to the test of public debate under 
the direct supervision of the responsible 
executive, and not merely through the 
friendly mediation of some legislator 
who may be personally interested, as is 
the case in Congress and the State Legis- 
latures, 
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Education as a- department of Govern- 
ment is a new idea in America; but the 
vital necessity for it in Porto Rico be- 
comes evident to one with even a very 
little knowledge of this new territory, in 
which we are assimilating a people who 
speak another language, and in which we 
have the traditions of another race and 
the awful heritage of four hundred years 
of treachery, misgovernment and oppres- 
sion to overcome. The policy in Porto 
Rico, however, is now turned in the right 
direction, and noble achievements may 
hereafter be looked for, tho progress be 
slow. 

We have not yet solved our problem. 
There are 50,000 children in school, but 
there are 300,000 more of school age, and 
two-thirds of these could be in school if 
we had schools for them. Yet in our 
1,000 schools we have 490 little one-room 
ungraded rural schools taught in Span- 
ish by native teachers, ambitious to fol- 
low as best they can the graded course 
of study and to know and apply Ameri- 
can methods. Most of these teachers are 
poor, are married, and have large fam- 
ilies of children and relatives to support. 
They get only $30 a month for nine 
months—nothing is paid in the summer 
—yet 300 of them, the limit of our ac- 
commodations, will gather at the Normal 
School, near San Juan, on July 7th, for 
an eight weeks’ summer course of study 
in the methods of teaching and a review 
of the subjects which they now teach, un- 
der the guidance of teachers better 
trained. 

During these eight weeks they must 
support themselves and their families 
and pay heavy traveling experises; and 
tho a few may by reason of this course 
be able to get a graded teachers’ certifi- 
cate next year, and hence a little higher 
salary, the majority will go back to the 
rural schools with only the reward of 
knowing better what we expect of them 
and a better understanding of American 
ways of teaching. All 300 were enrolled 
two months ago, and there is a waiting 
list of those who are eager to take the 
place of any teacher who fails to appear. 
Such efforts and sacrifices would speak 
well for a group of teachers in any coun- 
try. 

These teachers are also studying Eng- 
lish eagerly, tho it is not compulsory for 
any but new teachers to pass an exami- 
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nation in it in order to get a certificate. 
Yet 75 per cent. of all the teachers of the 
island attended a voluntary examination 
in English offered in all the leading 
towns on June 7th simply to record their 
progress in the study of English. 

In addition to the regular rural school 
there is the agricultural rural, of which 
we have twelve in operation now, and 
will have at least twenty-five next year. 
All of these schools are supplied with 
small garden tools and have an acre of 
ground surrounding the school house. 
The morning hours are devoted to study 
and recitations, as in the regular rural 
schools, and the afternoons to the prac- 
tical cultivation of the soil under the di- 
rection of a trained agriculturist. In one 
school the children have raised vegeta- 
bles of such superior quality that they 
have readily sold them in the nearby 
town at good prices, and with the pro- 
ceeds they have purchased books for 
their school library. 

The teachers in these schools are most- 
ly Americans. They will be given a brief 
summer course at the Insular Normal 
Model Agricultural School under an 
agricultural expert, a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, and one who has had 
many years’ practical experience in farm- 
ing in tropical countries. 

The town schools, 345 in number, all 
follow an eight-year graded course of 
study, which prepares for a high school. 
In each English is taught by an Ameri- 
can teacher, who takes charge of four or 
five grades. 

Space will not permit to tell of the 
Insular Normal School at Rio Piedras, 
with its fine new building situated on the 
knoll of a hill seven miles from San Juan 
and surrounded by fifty acres of land in- 
tended ultimately for a botanical park. 
The building alone cost $30,000 and 
was dedicated with impressive ceremo- 
nies on May 30th of this year. It is as 
fine and well equipped a building for its 
purpose as many of the State normal 
schools in this country. There is a sepa- 
rate building and garden used as a model 
agricultural school, and there will be 
erected next fall a model six-room 
graded training school and a principal’s 
house, the plans for which are already 
prepared. 

Nor can we tell of the San Juan High 
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and Graded School, the work of which 
is done in English, altho its high school 
course, two years of which are in opera- 
tion, is given in both English and Span- 
ish. We shall have three more such 
high and graded schools in Ponce, May- 
agtez and Fajardo, two of which will be 
opened next year. 

The special schools, such as the night 
schools, which are eminently practical 
and teach English, Spanish, arithmetic, 
drawing, typewriting, stenography and 
bookkeeping, the schools of music and 
drawing, the classes for the training of 
professional nurses, the kindergartens 
and other educational efforts are full of 
interest and promise. 

Last, but not least, we are making pro- 
vision now for perhaps the most impor- 
tant step yet taken in the educational 
work in Porto Rico—the three Industrial 
and Trade Schools to be opened next 
September in San Juan, Ponce and May- 
agtiez. These Industrial Schools will 
take boys and girls of the sixth grade 
grammar school and give them one 
year’s work in language, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, history, geography 
and Sloyd, with elementary work in the 
shops. Two more years will follow, in 
which the amount of general training 
will diminish and the work in one of the 
shops, representing at least six trades, 
will increase and absorb nearly all the 
students’ time. The aim will be to turn 
out practical mechanics, prepared for 
such industries as local needs demand, 
and to develop the native artistic sense, 
as well as to give skill in a trade and a 
good general education. 

Let me conclude as I began, with some 
statistics. The Insular Government gives 
over one-quarter of its total revenues to 
its educational budget; the local munic- 
ipal governments are required by legis- 
lative enactment to appropriate for 
schools not less than 15 per cent. of all 
their receipts from taxes, and most of 
them appropriate nearer 25 per cent. of 
their total revenues for this purpose. 
What communities in the States make 
greater financial efforts? Yet to give all 
the children of school age in Porto Rico 
an opportunity to attend school would 
require the expenditure of a sum 50 per 
cent. greater than the total revenues of 
the Insular Government, plus probably 
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three times the total revenues of the 
municipalities. Therefore, without help 
from without we can only go forward 
hoping to record substantial progress 
each year, but still remaining a long way 
from the desired goal, for the attainment 
of which, however, the Porto Rican peo- 
ple will never cease to strive. It is a 
glorious work, full of great promise. 
The people of the United States should 
lend sympathy and support, both moral 
and pecuniary. They will have cause to 


rejoice with the people of Porto Rico in 
its glad fruition. A garden of beauty; 
destined some time to become a State of 
the American Union, is being peopled 
with its future citizens and a nation is 
being born. One of the most interesting 
experiences in making an official tour of 
the island is to see everywhere the school 
children drawn up in lines, waving 
American flags and singing in English 
“ The Star Spangled Banner ” and “ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Poetry 


By Carmen Sylva 


(QUEEN OF RUMANIA) 


IKE waves of the ocean, like wings of the swallow, 

Doth Poetry sweep through the times and through space, 
Her heart is a ground-swell, her rhythm, pulsation, 

Keeps time with the stars and the sun in their race. 


She carries like nutshells the ships o’er her billows, 
Upheaving their keel and o’erflowing their mast, 
Fler depths are the tears and the sorrows of nations, 
She fills wandering sails with a sob and a blast. 


She rises in anger to froth and to thunder, 

She smiles like a child and she dreams like a saint; 
Her garment is starlit, a moonray, or sable, 

A sunshiny glitter, ne’er lifeless or faint. 


She curses and blesses and sings as the winds harp, 
And threatens with voice and with withering frown; 
She carries you lightly ; she nurses her children 
Asleep o’er the abyss where warriors go down. 


The bride of great Heaven, she struggles to reach him; 
She calls to the storm to uplift her on high; 

Despair is her strength, and her wail is a war whoop; 
She beckons the clouds to bring nearer the sky. 


No desert can scorch her, no gale ever drown her, 
No ruins will crush her, in death she will thrive, 

She’ll watch desolation, and hover o’er terrors, 
With wings of the ocean, forever alive! 


BucaREsT, 





The House on the Uplands 


By A. B. 


HE great Tantremar Marsh is a no- 
ble expanse of diked land at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy. One 

hundred and sixty years ago it was an 
important section of the debatable ground 
between the French and English powers 
in North America. To-day it is famed 
for its harvests of rich grass, for the wild 
fowl that flock in with the high tides of 
spring and. autumn, and for the storms 
which rake it from end to end. One used 
to hear, also, by times, the tale of the 
House on the Uplands, tho the place has 
fallen to ruin now. It was my fortune 
to witness the dénouement of that strange 
story. The thing was unusual, and not a 
little sad. It took place during a holiday 
month spent on the borders of Tantre- 
mar. Looking back now, the events seem 
to follow from a certain afternoon in Au- 


gust. 


[ was riding my wheel along the road 
skirting the wide marsh which stretched 
away on the left until it merged in a line 


of rolling hills. To the right was the 
gradual ascent of the uplands, with here 
and there a farmhouse or a clump of 
spruce trees. In front, and far away, the 
dark waters of Fundy brimmed to the 
blue Nova Scotia coast and the free hori- 
zon. ‘The scene showed full of color, for 
the low sun was lighting up all the coun- 
tryside. The tall marsh grass stood yet 
unharvested, so that over the whole ex- 
panse of Tantremar it surged and rippled 
in wave-like lines as the wind swept 
across. Everything was peaceful, and 
even the hard level road could not tempt 
me beyond a very moderate speed. I 
moved slowly forward until I came to the 
summit of a long slope. 

For some distance past I had been 
vaguely conscious of a house that seemed 
to dominate the highway just at this 
point. When I reached the top of the rise 
my indolent consciousness suddenly be- 


came stronger, and I glanced quickly at‘ 


the house. It was a big, square building, 
painted a dead white, and standing on a 
knoll back from the road. Several huge 
elms were scattered about. A garden 
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lay in front, bright with flowers, and 
through this a short path led to the door. 
Thus much I took in at a glance; a sec- 
ond served to produce another impression 
—there was something unpleasant about 
the place. 

As I drew abreast of the garden a fig- 
ure rose from among the tall flowers and 
hailed me. I dismounted and approached 
the gate, where an old man was standing 
He spoke in a singularly gentle voice. 

‘ Sir,” said he, “ have you passed any 
one lately, coming in this direction? A 
tall man it would have been, on horse- 
back.” 

“No,” I answered, “the road seemed 
deserted this afternoon.” 

The old man looked at me wistfully, 
sighing as if much disappointed. 

“Whom are you expecting?” I ven- 
tured—a little touched, I must admit, by 
his aspect. 

“It’s my brother,” he replied. “ My 
brother James. I’ve been looking for 
him these many years, but this summer I 
know he’s coming back and we'll go off 
to England together—to England— 
home ”—and again he shot that wistful 
glance at my face. 

“ To England!” I exclaimed. “ That’s 
a far cry from Tantremar. But I am hot 
and thirsty. Can you give me a drink of 
water? Then, if you will, you can tell 
me about your brother. I am going to 
the village, and perhaps may see him 
there.” 

The old man’s face lighted up eagerly. 
He opened the gate, which sagged heav- 
ily back on creaking hinges. 

“ T take this right kind of you, sir,” he 
said. “Come up to the house, and ac- 
cept my hospitality.” 

As he led the way up the garden walk 
I noticed that every flower and shrub 
showed signs of careful tending ; the gar- 
den was small, but beautifully laid out. 
A nearer view of the house, however, ex- 
plained the unpleasant impression which 
it had produced upon me. The place was 
empty. The windows, curtainless in the 
upper story, stared vacantly out over the 
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marsh and the distant bay; the bravery 
of fresh paint served only to highten the 
desolation of it all. For it was desolate, 
I thought. There was no busy cackle 
of fowls about the barnyard close by, 
there were none of the common, kindly 
sounds of the farm. A crow flew solemn- 
ly overhead, and the sun cast long shad- 
ows from a group of fir trees at the back. 

The old man turned to me when we 
reached the house. 

“T am afraid,” said he, “ that James’s 
horse may shy at that machine of yours 
if he comes up to the house and passes it. 
I hope you won’t mind putting it to one 
side.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, “I'll put 
it here around the corner.” 

Within the house the rooms were large, 
and as we entered one of them from the 
wide hallway a smell of musty age came 
to my nostrils. My host threw open some 
heavy shutters and the sunlight poured 
in, revealing an old-fashioned parlor with 
furniture in the fashion of a generation 
back—massive, dark and rich. All was 
on a far grander scale than that of the 
farmhouses round about. 

I sat down, but no sooner had the old 
man left the room than I started up again 
with the peculiar sensation that some one 
was watching me. I glanced hastily 
around. The light flooded every corner, 
and no hiding place was visible unless it 
should be behind the heavy window cur- 
tains. Half ashamed of myself, I went 
over and pulled them aside. Then I 
turned back, and instantly my attention 
was seized by a portrait which hung 
above the mantelpiece. It was the mourn- 
ful face of a man, with eyes that followed 
one’s every movement. This explained 
my wuneasiness—I had _ unconsciously 
caught their gaze fixed upon me. 

At this moment, however, my host re- 
turned with the water. As I drank, he 
pointed to the picture, saying: 

“That is my brother, before he left. 
A many years ago, sir! A many years 
ago! But I'll tell you about him.” 

We both sat down, and for a space an 
utter silence wrapped us while the old 
man gazed earnestly at the portrait over 
the mantel. This is the story he told 
me—in monotonous accents, with never 
a smile lighting his dim eyes: 

“ It’s forty years since I came out from 


England. And I’m not an old man yet, 
tho my gray hairs make me look so, for 
I’ve had much trouble in the past. But 
it’s near over now, and when James 
comes we'll pack up the things and go 
home again. 

’“ James and I came out together; we 
were always together—together at school, 
and we should have gone to the univer- 
sity together but that my father cast me 
off one day in a fit of rage because | 
would not do a certain thing he wished. 
Then James said—lI can recall his very 
words : ‘ Cheer up, old fellow, I’ll stick to 
you.’ When my. father learned this, and 
saw that James would keep his word, he 
was bitter sorry for what he’d done. But 
he wouldn’t forgive me, and he couldn't 
turn James against me. So he gave 
James a thousand pounds in gold and a 
part of the household furniture—you see 
it about us now—and we came out here 
together. 

‘ Land was cheap, so we bought a farm 
and built this house. The life was rough, 
and never a letter came from home; but 
there was always a deal to look after, and 
by and by we grew to love the marshes 
and the big tides of the bay. It was lone- 
ly sometimes in the long winters, but we 


soon accustomed ourselves to that. The 


worst was when the autumn storms came 
up the bay, for then often the dike-lands 
would be flooded, and our cattle and 
sheep be in danger. And sometimes there 
would be wrecks of good ships—” he 


. paused, with a puzzled expression, then 


hastily resumed : 

“ But one summer James fell sick. I 
can’t recall the year—my memory is not 
what it used to be. I am much alone, 
sir. But James fell sick, and I was hard 
pressed to bring him around. He recov- 
ered at last, and then I showed him a let- 
ter which had come for him. It was from 
our father’s lawyer, and it told us that the 
father was dead, and James, as the eldest 
son, should go home to settle up the 
estate. Never a word of forgiveness, 
mark you, from him that was dead! He 
was a stern man. Now this was a good 
thing for James, meaning change of air 


‘and a long sea voyage to put new life into 


him. I went with him as far as Halifax, 
where he took the Cunard steamer. 

‘* Yet sometimes now I wish he’d never 
gone. He was sad at leaving the farm, I 
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remember. And he’s been gone a long 
time now. And he hasn’t written for 
many a day. But I know James hasn’t 
forgotten, and I know he will come back 
soon!” 

The speaker stopped and moved rest- 
lessly in his chair. Suddenly he turned 
to me and said: 

* You think he will return soon, do you 
not?” 

* Why, yes,” I replied, somewhat sur- 
prised by the question ; “ I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t.” 

Once more the old man gave his pecul- 
iar, wistful glance. Then he went over 
to the picture above the mantelpiece. 

“It fell down one night long ago,” he 
said, as if to himself. ‘There was a 
storm, and I was away—somewhere—I 
forget where. The rain was flooding the 
marshes, and the wind was howling up 
the bay. God help the poor ships out 
that night! And when I came home the 
picture was lying on the floor.” He 
ceased. There was a long silence. Fi- 


nally he struck his forehead impatiently. 
“ | cannot remember what happened that 


night! The storm and the darkness, and 
—where was James? But it doesn’t mat- 
ter now, for he’s Coming home soon. m4 
Another pause followed, which lasted un- 
til I rose to leave. 

Going down the garden path he 
stopped and called attention to his flow- 
ers. 

“ T am getting all in order for James’s 
home-coming,” he explained. “He is 
fond of bright flowers.” 

“ Tl look out for your brother in the 
village,” I rejoined. “ I think I’d recog- 
nize him from the picture.” 

“Tm greatly obliged to you for your 
kindness,” replied my companion. “ Tell 
James to hasten out, for I’ve long been 
waiting for him!” 

At a curve in the road I glanced back 
and waved my hand. The old man was 
still standing at his open gate in the gath- 
ering dusk, gazing after me. 

The village was only a few miles away, 
and I soon arrived there. My stopping- 
place was a small hotel which overlooked 
the head of the bay. As I sat outside 
smoking in the cool of the evening the 
na joined me for the customary 
chat. 

“ Well,” he began, “ how fur did you 
git to-day?” 
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I told him, and then related my ex- 
perience, touching lightly on the old 
man’s story. 

“ So he stopped you, did he?” said the 
landlord, with a chuckle, “ and told you 
’bout brother James? Well, you ain’t the 
fust, not by "bout a thousand, that old 
Jarge Montague has told the same story 
to.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“ This is the how of it,” answered the 
landlord, tilting his chair into a more 
comfortable position. “I was a lad at 
the time, but I can remember it all right. 
Him an’ his brother come out from Eng- 
land—that’s all right. An’ then his 
brother got took sick an’ went home when 
the old man died—that’s all right. But 
now I'll tell you what old Jarge didn’t tell 
you. James Montague did come out 
here again, but he warn’t alive when he 
landed. He landed from a wreck with a 
hole busted in his skull.” 

Seeing my amazed look the speaker 
proceeded to explain. 

“ He come out to Halifax in a Cunard 
steamer; she was called the Scotia, I 
guess—one of them big paddle-boats that 
used to run in the old days. That was 
’way back in the sixties. Then he took 
passage in a schooner for the village here. 
She’ was called the Curlew. She got 
round safe an’ come up an’ near reached 
the head of the bay when a big storm an’ 
high tide got her, an’ she was wrecked 
ha’f a mile below -here, an’ every soul 
drownded. Old Jarge—he was young 
Jarge then—had come into the village 
with a couple of hosses fer himself an’ 
his brother to ride out to the house. The 
fust he seen of his brother James was 
when he was washed ashore, with his 
head cut up ter’ble. Old Jarge didn’t say 
nuthin’—jest seen about the berial, an’ 
then shut himself up in the big house. 
That was thirty year ago. Lately he’s 
taken to stoppin’ people on the road, an’ 
askin’ if they has seen his brother James. 
We mostly laffs at him, but I guess it’s 
kinder rough on th’ old feller.” 

I often saw the old man after this, and 
he was invariably moving about his_gar- 
den, which seemed daily to grow in beau- 
ty. He greeted me always with the same 
wistful question, and for pity of his lone- 
liness I always ariswered him kindly. 

Hitherto the summer had been free 
from bad weather. Day after day the 
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sun made glorious the wide marshes and 
the surging tides of the bay. At last, one 
night late in August, I saw a huge wall 
of cloud blotting out the stars to the 
south and west, and went to bed with the 
sough of rising wind in my ears. In the 
morning the landlord announced that the 
storm would come in with the tide. De- 
spite his warning, however, I set out for 
an afternoon ride along the upland road. 
The sky was dark, the bay flecked with 
white-caps. But I missed a familiar hail 
from the roadside, for no one was visible 
as I passed the big, white house, where 
the flowers were brighter than ever un- 
der the dull clouds. 

The road was so good and the air so 
bracing that I was many miles out be- 
fore I thought of turning. When I did, 
the dusk was gathering down, and the 
huge marsh looked dim and lonely. The 
storm was coming in good earnest, for 
down over the bay a swift flame of light- 
ning leapt forth, followed by a growl of 
thunder. There was no time to lose if I 
wanted to escape a wetting. But I soon 
found that the return journey was no 
easy matter. The wind met me in wild 
gusts which rapidly increased in force, 
making progress more difficult. With 
this there was the growing darkness, and 
now and then a spatter of rain. I fought 
steadily on, however, and was half way 
home before night shut in. But night 
brought the full fury of the tempest. 
Soon the lightning was my only guide. 
It proved a safeguard, too, for while go- 
ing fast down hill a flash revealed a fall- 
en tree scarcely ten feet away. I did not 
wait to see what would happen, but slid 
off and rolled in the mud, leaving the bi- 
cycle to its fate. Then I trudged man- 
fully on afoot, trundling my wrecked ma- 
chine, while the wind shrieked in my face 
and the rain drenched me to the skin. 

At last, far ahead, a light appeared. 
Then another, and another, until a bril- 
liant glow shone into the darkness, and 
then, quite suddenly, I recognized the 
outline of the House on the Uplands. 
But what was the reason of this illumina- 
tion? There was a light in every win- 
dow. I hastened forward, and soon 
stumbled through the gate, up the path- 
way to the front door, where I knocked 
loud and long. It was thrown open, and 
my old friend appeared, gazing eagerly at 
me. 


“Why! Why!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
you! I thought it was James!” and a 
look of deep disappointment came over 
his face. “ Have you seen him?” 

“No,” I answered, and the light fell 
full on my soaked and muddy garments. 
The old man gave a cry. 

“T treat you ill!” he said. “Come in, 
come in! and you can get dry, and we 
can welcome James together. For you 
do not sneer and laugh as the others do.” 
He drew me in and shut the door. We 
went through the hall—catching a 
glimpse of bright-lit parlors as we passed 
—-to the big kitchen at its farther end. 

Here a huge fire blazed, and I was 
quickly dry. The old man gave me a hot 
drink from a brew which simmered be- 
side the hearth. It put new life into me. 

“Ts your brother really coming to- 
night?” I asked, determined to humor 
him. 

“Yes, oh yes!” he cried tremulously. 
“See, read this!” With shaking hands 
he unfolded a sheet of paper and gave it 
to me. . 

It was a letter, frayed and worn, dated 
thirty years back. It said that the writer 
had arrived in Halifax by the steamer 
Scotia, of the Cunard line, and would 
come round by schooner, avoiding the 
tedious coach journey. 


“T purpose to come round in the Curlew 
schooner, which sails within a week. Have the 
House ready for me, George, and a Jorum of 
that good Punch you used to make so well. I 


‘will drive out from the Village. And I shall 


be right glad to be Home again, Old Fellow, 
for we had a rough voyage coming across. 
“T am, dear George, 


“Your Affect. Bror. JAMEs.” 


So it concluded. The signature was 
stained and blurred. And as I handed 
back the letter and the old man folded it 
so reverently and replaced it in his pocket, 
the pity of it all brought tears to my own 
eyes. But my host was looking at me 
expectantly, so I forced a smile and 
talked to him of the returning one: 

How the storm thundered outside! I 
saw that it would be almost impossible to 
reach the village, and gladly accepted the 
old man’s proposal that I should stay with 
him. “For,” said he, “ it will be pleas- 
ant for James, and I would like you to 
know him.” 

When my clothes were dry we went 
over the house together. It was ablaze 
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with light. Wax candles were placed in 
every window, and the somber parlors 
were gay with old-fashioned lamps. 

“We brought them all out when we 
came,” explained the old man. “And 
James will be glad when he sees the 
lights shining to welcome him home.” 

“But will he come such a night as 
this?” I said, as a gust of wind shook 
the house and jarred us where we stood. 

“Yes, oh, ves.” The voice was very 
weak. “ They told me this afternoon 
that the Curlew was in the bay, and I 
know James is coming to-night!” He 
went to a window. “Hark! Don’t you 
hear a horse?” 

But it was only a rain-squall driving 
along the road. 

The wind gradually shifted, and when 
we returned to the kitchen the storm was 
thundering at the front door and echoing 
in the hall. Several times it tore at the 
enrance like a living thing—so like that 
[ half turned round, while my companion 
started from his seat. Soon, however, 
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my fatigue began to overpower me. 
Even the increasing nervousness of the 
old man could not keep me awake. I was 
rapidly nearitig the borders of a slumber 
when the storm, which had dropped for a 
moment to titter silence, came roaring 
over the marsh anew. It struck the 
house, it hammered at the door, and the 
door flew open with a crash. 

The old man sprang up and started out 
into the hall; then, uttering a low cry of 
“James! Welcome home at last!” he 
rushed from the room. And upon the 
moment a giant blast swept through the 
house; instantly all was in darkness. I 
felt my way cautiously along the hall un- 
til I stumbled over something on the rain- 
lashed threshold. 

It was the old man. I carried him into 
the kitchen and lit a candle. He lay very 
still, with a smile upon his face—I had 
never seen him smile before. And when 
morning came I was glad that he could 
not wake to see his bright garden ruined 
by the storm. 


Kincs Co_tece, Winpsor, N S&S, 


Cuba’s First Steps in Self-Government 
By Albert Gardner Robinson 


URING the days of American occu- 
pation of Cuba there arose many 
false prophets, both military and 

civilian, who said unto their fellow-coun- 
trymen that the withdrawal of American 
authority and armed force would be a 
signal for general lawlessness through- 
out the island. Some declared that the 
American troops would not get to Key 
West before the Cubans would be at each 
others’ throats. Some said that the 
troops would not get out of sight of land 
before the Cubans would wreck their 
vengeance on the resident Spaniards. 
These predictions have not been fulfilled. 
Thus far there has been no more of vio- 
lence for which political conditions might 
be held responsible than there was under 
the government of intervention. 

Nor would there be to-day any more 
danger of disorder in the island of Cuba 
than there is in the State of Connecticut 
were it not for the existence of condi- 
tions for which the United States is 


chiefly and directly responsible. The 
fact is distinctly unpalatable for Ameri- 
cans who wish to be proud of their coun- 
try, but it is a fact. To-day there is dan- 
ger of disorder, and the danger is seri- 
Jus. There is no reason why this state- 
ment should be in any way startling to 
American readers who have been official- 
ly assured of Cuba’s content and tran- 
quillity. For an emphatic prediction of 
the conditions and the dangers of the 
present situation in Cuba we have but to 
turn to the report of the Secretary of 
War, dated November 27, 1901. On 
page 47 of that report Mr. Root says: 

“ More than half of the people of the is- 
land are depending directly or indirectly upon 
the success of that [the sugar] industry. If 
it succeeds, we may expect peace, plenty, do- 
mestic order, and the happiness of a free and 
contented people to reward the sacrifice of 
American lives and treasure through which 
Cuba was set free.. If it fails, we may ex- 
pect that the fields will again become waste, 
the mills will again become dismantled, the 
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great body of laborers will be thrown out of 
employment; and that poverty and starvation, 
disorder and anarchy will ensue.” 


An American Congress has ignored a 
condition which was, six months ago, so 
clearly foreseen and so forcibly predicted 
by such an eminent American authority. 
It has disregarded an outcome which, un- 
der the conditions, was inevitable. The 
infant Republic of Cuba has _ been 
launched upon the turbulent sea of na- 
tional distress, under a sky which is dark 
with the menace of disorder, if not of 
crime, which will be due not to any spirit 
of revenge nor to any natural disposition 
to turbulence, but to the hunger of thou- 
sands of unemployed men who are desti- 
tute of resources and for whom there is 
no work. 

The crop, season is over. Some 750,- 
ooo tons of sugar have been produced at 
a cost which, at prevailing market prices, 
represents a dead loss of many millions 
of dollars, and which leaves scores of 
planters utterly bankrupt. Under nor- 
mal conditions the making of the sugar 
crop is immediately followed by prepara- 
tions for a succeeding crop. Few plant- 
ers have or can borrow money for that 
work this year, and labor must be paid 
for. Thousands of laborers are now out 
of employment. Many must become 
vagrants. Some will doubtless resort to 
crime. For this and for whatever may 
follow the American Congress and the 
fomenters of the anti-reciprocity move- 
ment are responsible. Any consideration 
of Cuba’s initial steps in self-government 
must be made with the fact of her eco- 
nomic distress kept clearly in mind. Her 
success or her failure must be weighed 
with a due allowance for the burden im- 
posed upon her at the very threshold of 
her new life. 

But there was even more than this to 
hamper her steps and paralyze her ac- 
tions. Her national treasury was left in 
a condition which was little better than 
bankruptcy. While this assertion is con- 
trary to the impression established by the 
reports of the transfer, it is amply sup- 
ported by the facts of the case. Tn the 
transfer proceedings, on May 20th. Gen- 
eral Wood presented a brief paper, from 
which the following is an extract: 


“The public civil funds derived from the 
revenues of Cuba transferred to you this day, 


amounting to $689,191.02, are transferred sub- 
ject to such claims and obligations properly 
payable out of the revenues of the island as 
may remain.” 


No detailed statement of those out- 
standing claims and maturing obliga- 
tions was presented. Three items were 
quoted. One was the still inchoate con- 
tract for sewering and paving the city 
of Havana. The other two referred to 
water and sewer contracts for the city 
of Santiago. No mention was made of 
a considerable list of other contracts, 
rentals of buildings, for a number of 
which the Government has no need or 
use, nor of sundry other obligations 
which constituted drafts upon this nomi- 
nal balance. President Palma’s reply to 
this statement of the Military Governor 
indicates a misconception of the situa- 
tion, He said: 

“TI note that all financial responsibilities 
contracted by the military governor up to this 
date have been paid.” 


It has since developed that the out- 
standing contracts and maturing obliga- 
tions appear to represent a sum which is 
greatly in excess of the actual cash trans- 
ferred. It is true that there were daily 
receipts to augment the nominal balance 
of cash on hand, but they were required 
for the meeting of the current expenses. 
To maintain the American system of 
schools and sanitation and to continue 
the methods and the expenditures in 
other departments, both of which the Cu- 


‘bans regarded as incumbent upon them, 


and to meet, in addition to those, the 
necessary and inevitable increase in the 
expenses of administration, required a 
sum which was actually beyond the cur- 
rent revenues. Because of these facts, I 
venture the assertion that not only has 
the action of the American Congress left 
the island of Cuba an industrial wreck, 
but, as well, the local administration of 
the island left the national treasury prac- 
tically bankrupt, obliged to depend upon 
its daily receipts for the payment of cur- 
rent expenses, and utterly destitute of 
that which is really imperative for the 
successful conduct of any business, 
whether it be that of national govern- 
ment or that of retail groceries—a work- 
ing capital. 

These are, in brief, the conditions un- 
der which Cuba begins her career as a 
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self-governing country. Her official 
head is Tomas Estrada Palma, a man 
of the utmost integrity and saturated 
with a lofty ideal of patriotic purpose. 
Next to him stand the members of his 
cabinet, six in number. No one of them 
has had any training in governmental 
affairs, with the exception of Sefior Diego 
Tamayo, who was a member of General 
Wood’s cabinet. The legislative branch 
consists of a Senate with 24 members, 
presided over by Vice-President Estevez, 
and a House of Representatives, number- 
ing 63 members. In the descending scale 
of governmental machinery stand the 
provincial and the municipal govern- 
ments, for both of which provision is 
duly made in the Cuban constitution. 
The provincial governments are, in real- 
ity, useless, cumbersome and expensive 
institutions, a survival of earlier days, 
established in a belief that their tendency 
would be toward a decentralization of 
power. 

In these first steps of Cuban govern- 
ment there has been much of confusion. 
It was inevitable. Confusion is bound to 
attend the inauguration of any great en- 
terprise, whether it be governmental or 
commercial. In this particular case the 
work to be performed was far’ reaching 
and complex, and the workmen were in- 
experienced. The opening weeks were 
a time of adjustment. Altho generally, 
and in some cases specifically, defined by 
the constitution, the scope and powers of 
individual officials and of the legislative 
bodies required more accurate determina- 
tion by practical experience. Naturally, 
individual ambition, party jealousy and 
governmental prestige became actively 
operative factors. Frequently there was 
an apparent lack of harmony. At times 
there was distinct antagonism. There 
was an unavoidable maneuvering for po- 
sition. Individual members of Congress 
manifested a desire to nlay to the gal- 
leries. Theorists wished to urge their 
theories. Men with political grievances 
desired to air their woes. But the situa- 
tion would have been precisely the same 
in any other country, and the confusion 
of these early days is no reflection upon 
the qualities or the capacities of Cuba in 
general. 

To note some of these complications 
in detail is to incur the risk of leading 
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into an uncharitable judgment those who 
are not accurately familiar with the Cu- 
ban situation, and it is an unfortunate 
fact for both countries that only a very 
limited number of the American people 
possess such a familiarity. One of the 
early complications arose over the desire 
of the President to appoint Gonzalo de 
Quesada as Minister to Washington. 
Sefior Quesada possessed certain quali- 
fications for the post. He knew Wash- 
ington and was known in that city in 
connection with Cuban affairs. He was 
Cuba’s representative there during the 
insurrection. He had been closely asso- 
ciated with Estrada Palma in the work 
of the Cuban Junta. He was the logical 
candidate for the position. But Don 
Gonzalo is persona non grata with a con- 
siderable number of Cuba’s leading polli- 
ticians, and his appointment developed a 
modest little fight between the Senate 
and the Executive. The Executive won 
and Quesada was appointed. 

A more serious complication arose 
about the middle of June. On June 13th 
Representative Borjes declared that the 
act of the Council of Secretaries, or the 
Cabinet, in formulating a plan for the 
reorganization of the Rural Guard was 
an usurpation of the powers conferred 
upon Congress by the constitution. On 
the 16th Representative Xiques, who ap- 
pears to be something of a firebrand, re- 
quested a secret session of the House for 
the consideration of an important matter. 
It was no less than a vote of censure on 
the President for the anti-constitutional 
acts of some of the Secretaries, who, as 
department chiefs, had issued certain de- 
crees affecting their departments, and, in 
so doing, had exceeded their authority 
and violated the terms of the constitu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the point was 
quite correct and the outcome of the inci- 
dent was doubtless highly beneficial. The 
misfortune is that it came out in an un- 
duly abrupt and brusque fashion. Out 
of the ardent desire of the Executive for 
the highest welfare of the country there 
had undoubtedly come an overstepping 
of bounds. But, as Cuba is to essay con- 
stitutional self-government, it is entirely 
well that at the very outset the constitu- 
tion be clearly recognized as the supreme 
law of the land, not to be infringed by 
Cabinet members or President from 
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either bad motives ot motives of the 
highest and best purpose. Hereafter 
there will doubtless be adopted the 
American system of Presidential 
“recommendations” by Presidential 
messages, or the introduction of admin- 
istration measures through established 
Congressional channels. 

A matter of very great importance is 
and has been continually on the verge 
of active eruption. Many rumblings and 
some minor discharges have already 
been heard and seen. This relates to the 
payment of the Army of Liberation. 
Like all good patriots the Cuban army 
does not propose that its fighting shall 
have been done for nothing. It is not 
for us to criticise them. Our own peo- 
ple made a fairly respectable fuss after 
the Revolution, and the heroes of our 
Civil War have been fairly insistent upon 
getting a modicum of cold cash to com- 
pensate them for their services. England 
had to offer some of her sons a premium 
for their enlistment in the Boer war. 
The demand of patriotism for a cash 
recompense is not unique in Cuba. But 
the number of Cuban patriots and the 
reasonableness of their claims are less 
easily determined than the question of 
the righteousness of their demands. The 
matter is not new. It has been a topic 
of wide discussion for the past four 
years. Many estimates of the strength 
of the Cuban army have been made, and 
they vary all the way from 15,000 to 75,- 
000. The trouble lies in the fact that the 
so-called army was rather an aggregation 
than a duly organized army, altho there 
was a form of organization. After fol- 
lowing the matter more or less carefully 
for more than three years, my own opin- 
ion is that there are some 30,000 men 
who are justly. entitled to recognition, 
some to $100, some to $1,000, and a few 
to even more than that. 

Several bills have already been intro- 
duced in the Cuban Congress regarding 
the payment of these claims. But it is 
not possible to pay them out of an empty 
treasury, and no adequate measure has 
yet been devised for obtaining the money. 
Some day they will have to be paid by 
money obtained by a bond issue. But 
that can be effected only when Cuba’s 
finances are in a much more wholesome 
state than they now are. At present such 


a loan is prohibited by two controlling 
forces; one is a provision of the consti- 
tution which forbids the creation of any 
national debt without due provision for 
the payment of the interest thereon and 
for the ultimate extinction of the debt. 
The other obstacle lies in the fact that 
bankers would not make such a loan un- 
der anything like the present conditions. 

While it is probable that the point of 
greatest weakness yet shown by the Cu- 
bans in their governmental affairs lies 
in their failure to concentrate their ef- 
forts and their energies upon the solu- 
tion of their difficulties, in reality their 
fundamental problem, there have been 
broached a number of schemes ostensibly 
directed toward that end. But they have 
been, without exception, impracticable or 
unscientific... That some should have 
turned toward a national lottery is quite 
natural. It is not so very long ago that 
the United States was convinced of the 
undesirability of those institutions, and 
the world can show a number of coun- 
tries still unconverted. But the lottery 
scheme has not proved generally popu- 
lar, and the President is known to be 
distinctly and unalterably opposed to it. 
Paper money ideas have also come to 
the front, some as direct proposals for 
the issuance of “This is a dollar” 
money, and others which cover the sys- 
tem with a cloak of semi-respectable 
banking institutions. Mr. Terry, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has been nota- 
bly active in the promulgation of schemes 
for revenue and relief. His proposal to 
pay several millions of dollars to sugar 
planters who have lost money on the 
IQOI-02 crop savors too strongly of a 
paternal partiality for a special group. 
His proposed reduction of the tariff on 
cattle, for the purpose of stimulating that 
industry and economizing on the market 
beef used for home consumption, is well 
enough and desirable enough as a general 
proposition, but if there be no money in 
the country for the importation of cattle, 
the customs duty, whether high or low, 
makes little difference. Mr. Terry has 
also a scheme for the establishment of 
country banks. There is both room and 
great need for such institutions. But 
sound banks demand sound dollars for 
their establishment, and these are not 
provided. 
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PARENTS AND BOOKS 


It is too early yet for any fair criti- 
cism of the Cuban Government as a 
legislative body, and they have thus far 
accomplished little or nothing which was 
notably deserving of commendation. 
There has been, perhaps, an undue tend- 
ency in the direction of escape from per- 
sistent and energetic consideration of 
vital questions and a disposition to give 
undue prominence to unimportant af- 
fairs. This may be attributable to a per- 
fectly natural timidity in assuming re- 
sponsibility for action upon matters of 
exceeding gravity. It is due in part to the 
fact that they do not know just where 
they stand financially. The Government 
of intervention could and did act arbi- 
trarily in all financial matters. It pre- 
pared no budget. During its term of 
existence trade was in a condition which 
made it fairly safe to assume an annual 
revenue of $16,000,000 to $18,000,000. 
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With this as a basis it could spend here 
and contract there. In theory it was lay- 
ing a foundation, but in fact it was build- 
ing a bridge, and there are many indica- 
tions that it built a flimsy affair. 

The new institution cannot estimate its 
revenues because of the great uncertain- 
ty of trade and industrial conditions. It 
must use the budget system in its ex- 
penditures, and the new department 
heads are not yet sufficiently familiar 
with the details of their departments to 
know just where expense is imperative 
or economy possible. The new republic 
cannot be regarded as a robust infant, 
and the environment in which it has been 
left by its trustee and guardian is no bet- 
ter than a jungle of limitations. The 
measure of its vitality is not to be esti- 
mated with safety. Its success will de- 
pend upon its ability to surmount ob- 
stacles. 

Havana, Cusa, 


Parents and Books 
By Gerald Stanley Lee 


F the souls of the unborn could go 
about reconnoitering the earth a lit- 
tle before they settled on it, selecting 

the parents they would have, the places 


where it pleased them to be born, nine - 


out of ten of them (judging from the 
way they conduct themselves in the 
flesh) would spend nearly all their time 
in looking for the best house and street 
to be born in—the best things to be born 
to. Such a little matter as selecting the 
right parents would be left, probably, to 
the last moment, or they would expect it 
to be thrown in. ' 

We are all of us more or less aware, 
especially as we advance in life, that 
overlooking the importance of parents is 
a mistake. There have been times in the 
lives of some of us when having parents 
at all seemed a mistake. We can remem- 
ber hours when we were sure we had 
the wrong ones. After the first disap- 
pointment—that is, when we _ have 
learned how unmanageable parents are, 
we have had our time—most of us—of 
making comparisons, and of trying other 
people’s parents on. This cannot be said 


to work very well, taken as a whole, and 
it is generally admitted that people who 
are most serious about it, who take unto 
themselves fathers and mothers-in-law, 
seldom do any better than at first. The 
conclusion of the whole matter would 
seem to be: Since a man cannot select | 
his parents and his parents cannot select 
him, he must select himself. 

This is what books are for. 

It is the first importance of a true book 
that a man can select his neighbors with 
it, and overcome space, riches, poverty 
and time with it and the grave, and 
break bread with the dead. A book is a 
portable miracle. It makes a man’s na- 
tive place all over for him, for a dollar 
and a quarter, and many a man in this 
somewhat hard and despairing world has 
been furnished with a new heaven and a 
new earth for twenty-five cents. Out of 
a public library he has felt reached down 
to him the grasp of heroes. Hurrying 
home in the night, perhaps, with his tiny 
life hid under the stars, but with a book 
under his arm, he has felt a greeting 
against his breast and held it there. 
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“Who art thou, my lad?” it said, 
“Who art thou?” And the saying was 
not forgotten. If it is true that the spir- 
its of the mighty dead are abroad in the 
night, they are turning the leaves of 
books. 

There are other inspiring things in the 
world, but there is nothing else that car- 
ries itself among the sons of men like 
the book. With such divine plenteous- 
ness—seeds of the worlds in it—it goes 
about flocking on the souls of men. 
There is something so broadcast, so uni- 
versal about the way of a book with a 
man, boundless, subtle, ceaseless, irresist- 
ible, following him and loving him, re- 
newing him, delighting in him and hop- 
ing for him—like a god. It is as the way 
of Nature herself with a man. One can- 
not always feel it, but somehow when I 
am really living a real day I feel as if 
some Great Book were around me—were 
always around me. I feel myself all en- 
folded, penetrated, surrounded with it— 
the vast gentle force of it—sky and earth 
of it. It is as if I saw it sometimes build- 
ing new boundaries for me, out there— 
softly, gently—on the edges of the night 
—for me—for all human life. 

Other inspiring things seem to be less 
steadfast for us. They cannot always 
free themselves and then come and free 
us. Music cannot be depended upon. It 
sings sometimes for and sometimes 
against us. Sometimes, also, music is 
still, absolutely still, all the way down 
from the stars to the grass. At best it 
is for some people and for others not, 
and is addicted to places. It is part of 
the air—part of the climate in Germany, 
but there is but one cotintry in the world 
made for listening in—where any one, 
every one listens, the way one breathes. 
The great pictures inspire, on the whole, 
but few people—most of them with tick- 
ets. Cathedrals cannot be unmoored, 
have never been seen by the majority of 
men at all, except in dreams and photo- 
graphs. Most mountains, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are private property. The 
sea (a look at the middle of it) is con- 
trolled by two or three syndicates. The 
sky (the last stronghold of freedom) is 
rented out for the most part, where most 
men live—in cities. In New York and 
London the people who can afford it pay 
taxes for air, and grass is a dollar a 
blade. Being born is the only really free 


thing—and dying. Next to these in any 
just estimate of the comparatively free 
raw material that goes to the making of 
a human life comes the printed book. 

A library, on the whole, is the purest 
and most perfect form of power that 
exists, because it is not only a lever on 
the nature of things, but it is a lever on 
all of the things. If a man is born with 
the wrong neighbors it brings the right 
ones flocking to him. It is the universe 
to order. It makes the world like a globe 
in a child’s hands. He turns up the part 
where he chooses to live, now one way 
and now another, that he may delight in 
it and live in it. If he is a poet it is the 
meaning of life to him that he can keep 
on turning it until he has delighted, 
tasted and lived in all of it. 

But books are not satisfied to be used 
to influence a man from the outside, or 
as a kind of house-furnishing for his 
soul. A true book is not a mere con- 
trivance for arranging the right bit of 
sky for a man to live his life under, or 
the right neighbors for him to live his 
life with. It goes deeper. If he has 
started with parents he had better not 
have it furnishes him with better ones. 
It picks and chooses out his very grand- 
fathers for him. It not only supplies 
him with a new set of neighbors as 
often as he wants them, it sees that he 
is born again every morning on the wide 
earth, and that he has a new set of par- 
ents to be born to. 

It is a part of the infinite and irre- 
pressible hopefulness of this mortal life 
that each of us who dwells in it is the 
child of an infinite marriage, that we are 
all equipped, even the poorest of us, from 
the day we begin, with an infinite num- 
ber of fathers and an infinite number of 
mothers, and there is no telling, as we 
travel down the years, which shall hap- 
pen to us next. If what we call heredity 
were a matter of a few months—a nar- 
row, pitiful two parent affair—if the fate 
of a human being could be shut in with 
what one man and one woman, playing 
and working, eating and drinking, under 
heaven, for a score of years or more, 
would be likely to have to give him from 
out of their very selves, heredity would 
certainly be a whimsical, unjust, undig- 
nified law to come into a world by, to don 
an immortal soul with. A man who has 
had his life so recklessly begun for him 
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could hardly be blamed for being reck- 
less with it afterward. But the principle 
of heredity in a human life cannot be 
confined to a single accident in it. We 
are infinite and our very accidents are 
infinite. In the very flesh and bones of 
our bodies we are infinite—brought from 
the furthest reaches of eternity and the 
utmost bounds of created life, to be our- 
selves. If we were to do nothing else 
for threescore years, it is not in human 
breath to recite our fathers’ names upon 
our lips. Each of us is the child of an 
infinite mother. From her century-lov- 
ing breast, veiled in a thousand years, we 
draw life, glory, sorrow, sleep and death. 
The ones we call fathers and mothers are 
but embassadors to us—delegates from 
a million graves—appointed for our 
birth. Every boy is a summed-up multi- 
tude. The infinite crowd of his fathers 
beckons for him. As in some vast amphi- 
theater he lives his life—before the in- 
numerable audience of the dead. Each 
from out its circle of centuries calls to 
him, contends for him, draws him to 
himself. 

Inasmuch as every man who is born in 
the world is born with an infinite outfit 
for living in it, it is the office of all books 
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that are beautiful books and true to the 
spirit of a man that they shall play upon 
the latent infinity in him; that they shall 
help him to select his largest self; that 
they shall help him to give, as the years 
go on, the right accent to the right 
fathers, in his life. 

Books are more close to the latent in- 
finity in a human being than anything 
else, because the habit of the infinite is 
their habit. Books are more independent 
of space and time than all other known 
forces and they seem to make all the men 
who love them independent with space 
and time also. If a man has not room 
for his life he takes a book and makes 
room for it. When the habit of books is 
on him, when he finds he can unhand 
himself at will from space and time, he 
finds the universe is his-universe. He 
finds his ancestors and his neighbors 
alike flocking to him, doing his bidding. 
God himself says “ Yes” to him and de- 
lights in him. He has entered into con- 
spiracy with the nature of things. He 
does not feel that he is being made. He 
does not feel that he is making himself. 
The universe is at work on him—under 
his own supervision. 

NortTHampTon, Mass. 


The United States and Canada 


PASSING OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 
By John Charlton 


(Mr. Charlton, whose recent ,article in THE INDEPENDENT on “ Reciprocity of Trade with Canada 


our readers wil) remember, is a member of the Joint High Commission appointed to consider ques- 
tions in controversy between Canada and the United States, and has for thirty years been a member of 
the Canadian Parliament, taking a prominent part in framing legislation, especially in regard to tar- 


iffs. 


For many years he has been a leading advocate of friendly relations between the two countries, 


and has opposed restrictions upon their international trade.— Eprror.] 


HEN the thirteen Colonies re- 
volted and threw off the British 
yoke in 1776 the French Colony 

of Canada, which had become a portion 
of the British Empire as a result of the 
French defeat upon the Plains of Abra- 
ham in September, 1759. refused to join 
in the American revolution and remained 
faithful to the British crown. In 1849, 
when the English-speaking population of 
Canada were in the majority, a strong 
feeling in favor of annexation to the 
United States had sprung up, chiefly as 
the result of the repeal of the English 


corn laws in 1846, by which protection to 
colonial growers of grain for the British 
market was withdrawn. The strength of 
this feeling was indicated by the forma- 
tion of an annexation association in Mont- 
real. By this association a circular was 
issued December 7th, 1849, addressed to 
the people of Canada and known as the 
Annexation Manifesto. This circular 
trenchantly set forth the advantages that 
would come to Canada as a result of an- 
nexation to the United States and dealt 
with six proposed remedies for the then 
present ills of the country. 
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I.—The revival of protection in the 
markets of the United Kingdom. 

II.—The protection of home manufac- 
tures. 

III.—A Federal Union of the British 
American Provinces. 

IV.—The independence of the British 
North American Colonies as a Federal 
Republic. 

V.—Reciprocal free-trade with the 
United States in natural products. 

V1I.—Friendly and peaceful separation 
from British connection, and a union 
upon equitable terms with the great 
North American Confederacy of Sover- 
eign States. 

The latter, the circular declared, was 
the only remedy that was worthy of be- 
ing considered or that gave promise of 
adequate relief: This circular invited the 
organization of similar Annexation As- 
sociations in counties, townships or 
parishes throughout Canada—an appeal 
that did not meet with any considerable 
response. The circular was signed by 
I,0IO men prominent in political and 
business circles. Among the number 
were J. J. C. Abbott, afterward a Premier 
of Canada; L. H. Holton, who subse- 
quently had a long and useful Parlia- 
mentary career; D. L. McPherson, after- 
ward knighted; John Rose, afterward 
knighted and for a time Finance Minis- 
ter of Canada; A. A. Dorion, afterward 
leader of the Liberal party in Quebec 
and later Chief Justice of that province, 
and many other gentlemen of character 
and position. 

At this time Lord Elgin, an astute and 
talented Scotch peer, was Governor- 
General of Canada. The manifesto did 
not produce marked results and was per- 
haps merely an expression of discontent 
and designed for political effect. It is 
quite certain that a minority only of the 
people of Canada would at that time have 
been found favorable td a change of al- 
legiance. The Government of Lord EI- 
gin saw the desirability of securing ac- 
cess to the American market, both on 
account of the advantages the arrange- 
ment would confer upon Canada and for 
the purpose of counteracting the annexa- 
tion tendencies that were supposed to 
exist. Under the skillful management of 
himself and his advisers, acting in con- 
junction with the British Embassy at 
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Washington, the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 was secured, and soon began its 
mission of intertwining commercial in- 
terests. Twelve years of its operations 
ensued, and the result was a fourfold in- 
crease of trade between the two coun- 
tries. The export of natural products 
from Canada to the United States was 
large toward the close of this period, but 
to some extent the United States acted 
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as the middleman for Canada, and a large 
proportion of the exports of Canada to 
European countries passed through that 
country, while figuring as part of Ameri- 
can imports from Canada. The imports 
of Canada from the United States were 
for consumption, and it is doubtful 
whether at any time during the continu- 
ance of the treaty the imports of the 
United States from Canada for consump- 
tion exceeded the exports to that coun- 
try. 

In 1866, when the Reciprocity Treaty 
was abrogated by the action of the 
United States, the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries were of an ex- 
tensive and intimate character. Had the 
same trade conditions continued till the 
present time American influence in Cana- 
dian matters would have been of a potent 
character and the interblending of inter- 
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ests would have secured an attitude to- 
ward the United States on the part of 
Canada vastly different from the one now 
existing. 

Following the abrogation of the Treaty 
in 1866 came the introduction of a trade 
policy by the United States toward Can- 
ada repressive and unfriendly in its char- 
acter. This policy, with slight modifica- 
tions, has been continued till the present 
time. Its result was to cause the export 
trade of Canada to the United States to 
decrease for many years, and to remain 
below the level of 1866 during nearly the 
entire period down to 1901. Had Canada 
adopted a policy of the same character to- 
ward the United States the result would 
have followed that there would have been 
but slight expansion of American exports 
tothe Dominion. Canada, however, con- 
tinued a moderate revenue tariff against 
the United States, with the result that 
while Canadian exports to the United 
States were at a standstill, American ex- 
ports to Canada increased rapidly in 
value. This increase has been most rapid 
in recent years. In 1866 the imports 
from the United States for consumption 
were $28,500,000 ; in 1876, $46,070,000 ; 
in 1886, $44,858,000; in 1896, $58,574,- 
000, and in 1901, $110,485,000. The in- 
crease in the last six years has been 
steady and rapid. Canadian exports to 
the United States were $44,143,000 in 
1866, $31,993,000 in 1876, $36,578,000 in 
1886, $44,448,000 in 1896, and $72,382,- 
000 in 1901. Of the last amount $28,321,- 
000 was coin, bullion, silver concentrates, 
gold in quartz, and nuggets, leaving ex- 
ports for 1901 without precious metals 
$44,051,000. 

At last Canada has awakened to a full 
realization of the fact that the character 
of her trade with the United States is 
unsatisfactory, that her respected Uncle 
Samuel has adjusted matters with an eye 
single to his own advantage, and that 
Canada has submitted to remain under 
conditions that require to be changed in 
some manner. A self-respecting Com- 
monwealth cannot voluntarily continue a 
policy inviting enormous importations 
from a nation that deliberately designs to 
prevent that Commonwealth from mak- 
ing sales to meet its purchases, to a fair 
legree. Free trade is a good theory, but 
concrete conditions may render it, or a 
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moderate revenue tariff, not desirable in 
transactions with a nation that studiously 
avoids the application of the same prin- 
ciple. 

Broadly stated, the total imports of 
Canada from the United States in 1901, 
aside from coin and bullion, amounted to 
$115,971,000. Of this amount $53,549,- 


. 000, exclusive of coin and bullion, was 


free of duty. This constituted 74% per 
cent. of the total free imports of Canada. 
Sixty-five million dollars of these imports 
consisted of manufactures, of which $21,- 
941,000 was upon the free list. This im- 
portation of manufactures exceeded like 
imports from Great Britain by the sum 
of $28,289,000, and exceeded the total 
importation of manufactures from Great 
Britain and the rest of the world by a 
sum approaching $15,000,000. The free 
list embraced manufactures, agricultural 
products, aside from raw cotton, and for- 
ests products to the extent of $40,180,- 
ooo. In return the United States gave to 
Canada a free list covering nickel matte, 
saw logs, hop poles and a few minor arti- 
cles, amounting in the aggregate to an 
insignificant percentage of the free list 
accorded by Canada to the United States. 
In the matter of farm products the im- 
portation from the United States last 
year amounted to over $25,000,000, while 
the export of farm products from Can- 
ada to the United States was in round 
numbers $8,500,000. These conditions 
of trade, it is unnecessary to repeat, are 
unsatisfactory. The United States is 
rapidly obtaining command of the Cana- 
dian market for manufactures, and makes 
no adequate return for this advantageous 
position, as is shown by the fact that the 
importation of natural products from 
Canada, aside from precious metals, is 
less than in 1866. In round numbers 
Canada purchases from the United States 
three times as much as she is allowed to 
sell to that country, and the result of the 
respective policies of the two countries 
has culminated in conditions that are 
not equitable. The feeling existing in 
Canada upon this matter is fairly illus- 
trated by the tenor of a resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1902, which is as follows: 


“ That this House is of the opinion that Ca- 
nadian import duties should be arranged upon 
the principle of reciprocity in trade conditions, 
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so far as may be consistent with Canadian in- 
terests; that a rebate of not less than 4o per 
cent. of the amount of duties imposed should 
be made upon dutiable imports. from nations or 
countries admitting Canadian natural products 
into their markets free of duty; and that the 
scale of Canadian duties should be sufficiently 
high to avoid inflicting injury upon Canadian 
interests in cases where a rebate of 40 per cent. 
or more shall be made under the conditions 
aforesaid.” 


A division upon this motion was not 
taken, but it was placed before the House 
and the country, with the statement on 
the part of the mover that action upon 
the matter would follow one year hence, 
time being in the meantime afforded for 
Parliament and the country ‘o consider 
thoroughly the character of the proposi- 
tion. One reason for postponing action 
was the fact that a Conference of Colo- 
nial Representatives with the imperial 
authorities in London is to follow the 
coronation ceremonies in June, and that 
it is possible that Great Britain will adopt 
the policy of taxing bread stuffs, lumber 
and other natural products, and of giving 
to the colonies preferential treatment by 
the free admission of these articles. If 
such a policy were adopted, and the range 
of duties were sufficiently high to confer 
material advantages upon the colonies, 
trade conditions would be _ entirely 
changed, and the obtaining of frée admis- 
sion for Canadian natural products into 
the market of the United States would 
become a matter of secondary conse- 
quence. 

American public men fail to realize the 
character of conditions at present existing 
in the Dominion. The tariff policy of 
that country has driven Canada further 
and further away from intimate commu- 
nication and from sympathetic relations 
with the United States. Our export 
trade in farm products with that country 
is now so small that the Canadian pro- 
ducer has no object lesson to teach him 
what its worth would be with restrictions 
removed, and he places a value upon a 
free American market vastly lower than 
it should actually be. Of our total farm 
product exports last year 82 per cent. 
went to Great Britain, 8 per cent. went 
to the United States. The parties fur- 
nishing the material for this export trade 
are governed in their opinion as to the 


value of the respective markets by the 
volume of exports to each. 

Were reciprocally free trade in all 
natural products adopted as the policy of 
the two countries trade conditions would 
be placed upon a more equitable and sat- 
isfactory basis. Under these conditions 
Canada would still be at a disadvantage 
in its trade with the United States, and 
would in all probability do no better than 
to reduce its present adverse balance of 
trade from $71,000,000 to $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. The increased prosperity 
resulting from free access to American 
markets would lead to a large increase in 
the purchase of American finished prod- 
ucts. The removal of duties upon farm 
products, which are levied in Canada 
upon most articles upon the list, would 
increase the already large imports from 
the United States to Canada, and the ex- 
cess of farm exports from Canada to the 
United States would not be of material 
amount. The course of trade, if restric- 
tions were removed, would be to give 
Washington and Oregon command of 
the farm product supply for the vast re- 
gion west of the Rocky Mountains, in- 
cluding British Columbia and the Yukon. 
The Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island would 
buy their food supplies almost exclusive- 
ly in the sea board cities of the United 
States, as return cargoes for the vessels 
that would bring from those provinces 
coal, lumber, pulp wood, etc. Quebec 


.and Ontario would, as at present, buy 


enormous quantities of corn, and would 
largely increase their purchase of meat 
and other food products for their mining 
and lumbering operations. 

The influence of free trade in natural 
products upon prices in the United States 
is dreaded by the farmers and lumbermen 
of that country. For this fear there is 
absolutely no foundation. The Canadian 
producer wants free access to the Ameri- 
can market because he desires to obtain 
higher prices to the extent of the duty 
he pays.. The importation of Canadian 
lumber does not now amount to 1% per 
cent. of the product of the United States 
and would not be increased to more than 
134 per cent. by free trade. When eggs 
were free the importation from Canada 
into the United States amounted to less 
than 2 per cent. of the product in that 
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country. Last year Canada exported 
farm products to the United States as 
follows : 3,289 horses ; number of horses 
in the United States in 1890, 14,969,000 ; 
46,320 cattle; number of cattle in the 
United States in 1890, 51,363,000. Sheep 
and lambs, 309,087; number in the 
United States in 1890, 40,876,000. Po- 
tatoes, 255,000 bushels ; number of bush- 
els raised in the United States in 1890, 
217,544,000. Tons of hay, 155,000; tons 
raised in the United States in 1890, 66,- 
831,000. Bushels of oats, 18,858; bush- 
els raised in the United States in 1890, 
809,250,000. These figures show that the 
importation of the various articles named 
was almost infinitesimal compared with 
the production of the country, and even 
admitting that under free trade the ex- 
ports from Canada might be more than 
doubled, the disproportion between ex- 
ports and product of the United States 
would be so vast that prices could not be 
affected in any material degree. 

The Conservatives of Canada very 
generally have arrived at the conclusion 
that reciprocity with the United States 
would not be of any very great value, and 
that the better policy to introduce would 
be one of stringent protection, excluding 
American manufactures as far as pos- 
sible from this country and building up 
our home markets. The members of this 
party, in conjunction with many Lib- 
erals, look to the coming conference in 
London, hopeful that trade conditions 
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will be established that will give the 
colonies a substantial preference in the 
markets of the Mother land and a 
marked advantage over the United States 
and all other foreign countries. The re- 
pressive policy of the United States to- 
ward Canada has been continued too long 
to serve the true interest of the former, 
and if a settlement of fiscal relations can 
be secured upon the basis of reciprocity 
in natural products, the abolition of Ca- 
nadian preference in favor of British im- 
ports, and the continuance of the present 
moderate tariff policy of Canada, the 
sooner this solution of the difficulty can 
be secured the better for the great Re- 
public. At the present moment Canada 
is the third best customer the United 
States possesses in the world. It is the 
first customer of that country for manu- 
factures. Last year the exports of the 
United States to Canada exceeded the ex- 
ports of that country to all Latin America, 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, and 
including all the West India Islands, ex- 
cept Cuba and Porto Rico, by the sum of 
more than $20,000,000. The sooner the 
stupid policy of seeking to force Canada 
into annexation by putting on the screws 
is abandoned the better for all parties 
concerned ; and the unduly thrifty policy 
of closing the American market to coun- 
tries that open their markets on liberal 
and neighborly conditions to the United 
States is about to receive a severe check 


so far as Canada is concerned. 
Orrawa, CANADA, : 


The Vital Force 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


HEN the year’s mighty music swells 
W far on its stave, 
To the hight of mid-June, 


In the blue of the sky and the green of the 


grave, 


The heart of the rose, and the foam of the 


wave, 
And the white of the moon,— 
How wondrous the tune! 


When the stars sang together across the vast 
deep, 
In their song of wide praise, 
Through the hollows where darknesses awfully 
sleep, 
More richly than now did the cadences sweep, 
In these long, lovely days 
With the azure ablaze? 


For the Word that first called into life the 


great light, 


That still thrills it with power, 
Sounds this morning with all its ineffable 


might 


In the fall of the leaf, in the wing on its flight, 
While it spills on the hour 
The soul of the flower, 


Newsuryport Mass. 





How Can the Social Needs of American Wage 
Earners Be Supplied ? 


By the Rev. Raymond Calkins 


(Mr. Calkins is pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church in Pittsfield, Mass., and last year, under the direction 
of the Committee of Fifty, pre pared the ** Substitutes for the Saloon,’’ a volume which is the third in the series of five 
now being undertaken by the Committee of Fifty and which is considered by competent critics the best contribution 
to the social aspects of the liquor problem yet given to the public.—Epror.] 


HE experimental period in Social 
Science is giving way to the con- 
structive period. Definite and as- 

sured results have been attained. In 
the future it remains for American 
philanthropists to devote some portion at 
least of their beneficence to the social 
needs of the wage earners in our large 
cities. Such investments can now be 
made with safety and profit. In some 
cases they will yield actual monetary 
dividends. In all cases they will accom- 
plish an incalculable amount of good. 
And until large sums are available for 
the purpose, little progress in meeting 
the social needs of our industrial popu- 
lation can be made. 

In the next place it must not be for- 
gotten that a considerable portion of this 
work belongs properly not to private 
beneficence, but to the municipality. In- 
deed, as the civic conscience is developed, 
it will feel more and more its responsi- 
bility in making provision for the social 
needs of its wage earning population. 
And it will rightly perceive that such 


provision is one of the best means of as- _ 


suring the peace, morality and happiness 
of the community. Private philanthropy 
will never leave this ideal of ultimate 
municipal control out of mind. It will 
conceive that its function lies in carry- 
ing certain enterprises, which properly 
belong to the municipality, through the 
experimental stages, thus proving their 
value and importance. Then it will ex- 
pect the city to assume the control and 
the expense. 

Among the enterprises which clearly 
belong to the municipality, and which 
promise large results, is the use, for so- 
cial purposes, of the school buildings. 
The idea is obtaining wide currency in 
our day, that these buildings are not be- 
ing used as they might; that if they were 
provided with an Assembly Hall and 
were thrown open in the evening for 
public lectures, or for the use of such 
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clubs and societies as should make appli- 
cation and should give sufficient guaran- 
ties of good order, a step of great impor- 
tance would be taken.* 

“The schools are now used less than any 
buildings of any kind, public or private, except 
churches. They are occupied for five hours a 
day for five days a week, for about thirty-eight 
weeks, which is about one-ninth of the hours 
in a year. In addition they stand unoccupied 
on public holidays. What is needed 
is simply an extension of the public school 
system. Let the schools be open from eight in 
the morning till nine [or ten] at night. 

This is not an extravagant nor visionary pro- 
gram. It is easily within reach.” 


It has already been reached. Many of 
the school buildings in New York are 
open in the evening to the children for 
games and gymnastics and clubs; to the 
adults for classes and instruction. In 
the North End, Boston, the masters and 
teachers meet the children on certain 
evenings for home-study. What is 
wanted is a general extension of the 
system. The school houses are public 
property. Let them be used as such. 

Public parks and playgrounds are an- 
other legitimate municipal enterprise. 
Where the large parks are remote and 
inaccessible, smaller parks adjacent to 
the crowded residential districts must be 
provided, such as Mulberry Bend Park 
and Seward Park in New York. But 
an open space in the trees and grass is 
not enough. A playground within this 
area, with gymnastic apparatus and a 
competent instructor, is a positive neces- 
sity. It is only a question of time be- 
fore the city will recognize the impor- 
tance of the playground and assume the 
expense of its management. Until this 
time comes private philanthropy must 
demonstrate its utility. This important 
work has been carried on by the Outdoor 
Recreation League of New York and the 
Massachusetts Civic League. It ought 


*Mr. Reuben Kidner, In How to Help Boys, April, 
1902. 
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not to be many years before all our 
American cities will have large public 
playgrounds,. where scientific instruction 
will be given by competent teachers at 
the expense of the city. Twice the cost 
will be saved the public treasury in 
lessening lawlessness and preserving the 
public health and morals. Boston and 
New York already furnish model public 
playgrounds which every American city 
might well imitate. 

The gymnasium is as much a necessity 
in winter as the playground in summer. 
And the public indoor bath is as indis- 
pensable as the beach or floating baths 
in the open air. The provision of both 
belong properly to the city, and this re- 
sponsibility is fortunately coming to be 
generally recognized. Again, Boston 
furnishes the example with her fine pub- 
lic indoor gymnasiums in different parts 
of the city, and her indoor bath house 
on Dover Street and swimming pools 
in other districts. When we realize how 
universally popular the gymnasium and 
the bath house are, how much they con- 
tribute to public health and morality and 
how comparatively inexpensive they are 
—$20,000 being sufficient to erect and 
equip a roomy and substantial gymna- 
sium and the same amount a bath house 
with a capacity of eight hundred daily— 
it seems as if our American cities would 
lose no time in providing them. Until 
they do a fine opportunity is offered to 
private philanthropy, which should hope 
and expect that the municipality should 
ultimately acquire and conduct them. 
Such was actually the history of Boston’s 
indoor gymnasiums. The first one was 
the gift of a wealthy woman to East 
Boston. It was so successful that the 
city finally consented to assume the ex- 
pense and the control, and it became the 
model of the other gymnasiums since 
erected by the city. The expenditure of 
large sums by disinterested philanthro- 
pists in all our cities for the erection of 
gymnasiums and baths would be justified 
immediately by the results and ultimately 
by their acquisition by the municipality. 

Another project which might seem at 
first to lie outside the sphere of public 
control is that of the housing of the clubs 
and societies which, at the present time, 
too often find lodgment in rooms con- 
nected with or adjacent to the saloons. 


Here we are confronted with a fact, not 
a theory. The number of such clubs 
actually existing in any city is very large. 
There are the clubs or gangs of street 
boys; there are young men’s social or 
athletic clubs; there are the secret and 
fraternal societies which alone count 
over 5,000,000 members, including Can- 
ada, or approximately one-fifteenth of 
the entire population; and there are the 
labor unions, with 1,000,000 members, 
political societies and many other organ- 
izations flourishing and increasing daily 
in membership and influence. Thus the 
question of the housing of these clubs is 
one of pressing importance. The fact 
is that halls disassociated with the sale 
or distribution of liquor are desperately 
rare. The situation calls imperatively 
for the erection of buildings to be de- 
voted exclusively—with the possible ex- 
ception of the ground floor, which could 
be occupied by stores—to clubs, secret 
societies and labor unions. That these 
would forsake their present inadequate 
and often unwholesome quarters for 
clean and airy rooms, there is no reason 
to doubt. And the good effect of such 
a transference it would be difficult to es- 
timate. It is probable, as has been said, 
that the municipality would be unwill- 
ing, at present, to undertake the erection 
of such buildings. Yet it is interesting 
to note that only recently an order was 
introduced calling for the provision of 
municipal club houses for boys in New 
York. But there is no good reason why 
such club houses should not be provided 
by private philanthropy. It is impossible 
to say whether or not they would yield 
an actual rate of interest, but in a higher 
sense they could not fail to be a paying 
investment. It is singular that an ex- 
periment promising such large results 
has hitherto failed to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves.. 

When we leave altogether the sphere 
of possible municipal interests, there re- 
main other projects which may well 
claim the attention of those who have a 
concern for the social well-being of our 
wage earning population. Chief among 
these is the provision of wholesome tene- 
ments for working people, and of model 
hotels and lodgings for unmarried men 
and women. It is a matter of great in- 
terest and encouragement that what is, 
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on the whole, the most important pro- 
vision for the social needs of working 
people, is, at the same time, from a pe- 
cuniary point of view, the most success- 
ful. Nothing has been demonstrated 
more conclusively than that model tene- 
ments and workingmen’s hotels pay 
financially as well as morally. The City 
and Suburban Homes Company, of New 
York, limits its dividends to four per 
cent., in order to devote the surplus to 
its reserve fund. The Mills hotels in 
the same city paid three per cent. almost 
from the first, and now pay more. Be- 
sides the incalculable service these and 
similar institutions are performing in bet- 
tering the lives of their occupants, they 
are compelling the adjacent and hitherto 
unsanitary lodgings and tenements to 
make improvements if they would retain 
their tenants. There is no reason why 
large investments should not be made in 
enterprises that both assure financial re- 
turn, and at the same time provide homes 


Germany and 


_ By the Countess Von Krockow 


HE Coronation Week, which will 
absorb so much space in the press 
of a large part of the world, occu- 

pies little in the newspapers of Germany. 
And the Englishmen whose want of time, 
money or health compel them to remain 
absent from the great shows in London 
complain loudly of “the insolent snub,” 
attributing it to German jealousy. Which 
explanation newspaper men will hardly 
be able to hear, I think, without a smile 
of incredulity. National jealousy is re- 
sponsible for much evil, certainly, but to 
charge it with withholding copy that will 
take the public—oh, no! Editors under- 
stand their business too well for that. 
Consider the local conditions. They are 
really altogether singular, coinciding with 
nothing that England, or France, or Rus- 
sia, or the United States, or any other coun- 
tryaffords. Inall the rest of the world, the 
coronation, with its processions and gath- 
erings of medieval pompousness, will 
make an impression, because the thing is 
novel. Such magnificence of display 
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for working people, where their social, as 
well as their physical, needs can be sup- 
plied. : 

Thus far in this article no one enter- 
prise has been suggested which does not 
promise assured results. Projects whose 
success is doubtful amid the conditions 
of American life have been omitted : such 
as coffee houses, lunch rooms and inde- 
pendent workingmen’s clubs. So, too, 
no mention has been made of educational 
or semi-educational agencies which al- 
ready exist in considerable number. It 
is the social needs of American wage 
earners which need attention to-day; and 
the means by which these needs may be 
satisfied are not at all obscure. Is it not 
time for American philanthropy seriously 
to undertake the task, always bearing in 
mind the share which belongs to the 
municipality? Together they can, in a 
comparatively short time, bring about a 
new era in the social life of the wage 
earners in all our cities. 

PittsFigLp, Mass, 


Great Britain 


works sensationally. Here, where Wil- 
liam the Second reigns, on the contrary, 
sensational magnificence, pomp Roman, 
pomp knightly, pomp medieval, pomp of 


“every sort, historical and modern, mili- 


tary and civil, theatrical and churchly, by 
water and by land, has become an every 
day affair. The senses of the public, the 
very pens of reporters, are tired of it. 

Yet, notwithstanding, the columns of 
home and court news must be filled. 
And, since this filling must necessarily 
continue to consist, day by day, of matters 
pompously scenic, shall editors go on 
nauseating their readers by offering them 
several more columns of matter precisely 
similar, save for an Indian or barbaric 
garment or two? And that, day by day, 
during weeks? 

Here is the program of home news to 
be worked up byadjective-worn reporters. 
And, recollect, this program comes after 
the grand military reviews, the recep- 
tions of the Prince of Siam and the Shah 
of Persia, the holding of the Orders of the 
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Knights of the Red Cross and of the Or- 
ders of the Hohenzollern Cross, at the 
palace in Berlin, with the aid of the ward- 
robe stores of the Royal Theater of Ber- 
lin; the gathering of the chapters of the 
Knights of the Cross of St. John and the 
Knights of Malta, in the chambers of 
the Palace of the Master in the Castle of 
Marienburg, with the aid of the ward- 
robe stores of the theater of Wiesbaden ; 
the Theater Festival week at Wiesbaden ; 
the Homage of the City of Cologne, and 
just before the festive regatta week at 
Kiel, and not even the Theater Intendant, 
Von Hiilsen, knows what all in addition! 


“His Majesty, the Emperor journeys from 
the festivities inaugurated by the Prince Re- 
gent of Bavaria in celebration of the semi- 
centenary of the Germanic Museum, at Niirn- 
berg, to Bonn. Here, on Tuesday, takes place 
the jubilee of the Royal Hussars; on Wednes- 
day, that of the University corps ‘ Borussia.’ 
Thence follows the Reception in Aix la 
Chapelle on Thursday, where the city and 
participants will be arrayed in the fashion of 
Charlemange. Visit, at Villa Hiigel, the seat 
of the Cannon King, Herr Krupp. Celebra- 
tion on Friday of the bi-centenary of Moers 
and the unveiling of the monument for King 
Friedrich I, by the Emperor in his character 
as Count of Moers. Reception on Friday af- 
ternoon at Crefeld, and unveiling of the monu- 
ment to Emperor William I. Visit to Dresden 
in attendance on the funeral obsequies of King 
Albert of Saxony. Reception in Ruhrort, na- 
val festivities in harbor. Homage of Wesel, 
in the throne room of the old town hall, and 
excursion by boat around the ancient harbor, 
gateway and tower. Arrival in Hamburg, on 
Sunday at nine o’clock in the morning; at 
srunsbuttiittel, whence the excursion to Hel- 
goland takes place toward noon of the same 
day.” 

No, in truth, newspaper readers in Ger- 
many desire no more descriptions of spec- 
tacular festivities than their Emperor fur- 
nishes alone by himself. 

The historian of his reign will need to 
be a Froissart, indefatigable in the art of 
describing the glitter of helms and man- 
tles of cloth of gold, and with no more 
thought about the question as to who 
pays the cost of the glitter than we had 
when we were school schildren and de- 
lighted in the pictures in our histories of 
the Middle Ages. 

If he be not such a chronicler of the 
old, dear, insouciant sort, but a John 
Green, dear me! While the splendors of 
the journey, and receptions, and homages 
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of cities are described on one page, read- 
ers will be given a list on the following 
pages of the new taxes that were levied in 
the reign of William II on bread and 
meat and salt, the food of the people. 
They will be told that in the coronation 
year of the English King, 1902, every 
third person in Prussia was paying a di- 
rect tax into the State treasury, besides 
the indirect taxes on salt, beer, liquor, 
flour, meat and other things. Every third 
person—I have it direct from the Govern- 
ment reports. They will be told, further- 
more, I fear, that wherever there were 
ambitious aldermen—and .such were 
everywhere—they hatched out a scheme 
in order to attract the Emperor and the 
casket of patents of titles and honors 
which he carries to themselves. A pretty 
safe scheme was the granting of public 
funds for a monument to one of his 
Majesty’s ancestors. One city hit on the 
original idea of raising a monument to 
the Emperor himself, which it invited 
him to unveil. And if there was reason 
to fear he might tire of monuments to his 
ancestors, they instituted historical cele- 
brations and shows in honor of their 
deeds. For these shows the community 
paid the money and the energetic, pa- 
triotic, loyal aldermen and burgermeis- 
ters got the glory, in the form generally 
of an advance in title or of a Red or a 
Hohenzollern Cross. And the so be- 
crossed breasts of these gentlemen would 
swell with the passion of patriotism 
when they told the undecorated taxpay- 
ers that loyalty is a great thing. Where- 
upon the taxpayers would shout “ Long 
live the Emperor,” and continue laboring 
and taxpaying. 

Here and there Social Democrats 
would cry out a protest against their al- 
dermen presuming to devote public funds, 
that were levied for public uses, to the 
purpose of attracting the casket and the 
Emperor to their city. And such cities 
and aldermen would remain quiet so long 
as the Social Democrats appeared danger- 
ous. But, on the whole, this seldom was 
necessary for long; because during this 
glorious reign the Prussian system of 
three-class elections, which represented a 
contrivance to put and keep rich men in 
office and leave the working poor classes 
without representation and power, spread 
very greatly over Germany. 

Perhaps, indeed, such a dismal histo- 
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rian may even fall upon citing one of the 
facts to which even my contemporary 
eyes have been but just opened—the fact, 
namely, as to how medievally taxes in 
Prussia may be fixed; by which I mean 
how arbitrarily the State intrudes into 
private citizens’ affairs in order to secure 
its tax rates. I give full names in order 
that any doubter may make researches 
for himself. 

On June 13th a gentlelady by the name 
of Gotz von Schwanenfliess died in Bres- 
lau. She was my fellow guest at the 
house of her aunt, Baroness Cornberg. 
Her domicile was Liiben, Silesia. In this 
town she had resided near thirty years, 
was known to its magistrates and the 
whole countryside; and to this town her 
corpse was accordingly transported for 
burial, on June 17th. On the afternoon 
of June 18th a neighbor observed that 
the lodging of the deceased was open, and 
knowing that Baron Ruffer, the heir, 
was not to arrive until the following 
week, she summoned courage and went 
in. Everything in the lodging was 
broken open and rummaged through. It 
was not a burglar she encountered, how- 


ever, but a constable, accompanied by a 
locksmith’s boy. 
He identified himself. 


There was no 
mistake. He showed his mandate, the 
order to search the house of the deceased. 

I listened with intensest interest when 
the Baroness reported the outrage in her 
turn to Captain Baron Ruffer, the neph- 
ew and heir of the deceased. Civilians 
are born to be badgered by the authori- 
ties, I thought to myself. But he is an 
army man. And the military badger the 
civil authorities, just as they do the pub- 
lic. For once, I hoped to be able to feast 
my eyes on the picture of a rebel against 
martinetism. 

“ Not a bureau, not a stand, they had 
not forced the lock of!” concluded the 
Baroness, whose indignation was fired by 
the idea of the indelicacy of common men 
handling the intimate belongings of a 
gentlelady. 

“Oh!” answered the Captain, “ how 
fortunate they merely opened these 
things.” 

“You surprise me,” said Baroness 
Cornberg. 

“Because the last time—when my 
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brother died—they put seals on every- 
thing, which cost me such prodigious 
time and trouble to get them removed. 
For this reason I wrote to the probate 
court in Liiben ‘ I am coming in six days. 
Please not to have my aunt’s things 
sealed.’ ” 

He seemed pleased, relieved. I laughed 
ironically. 

“Well; and so we ought to be grate- 
ful to have our houses broken into by the 
State authorities the minute after one is 
buried. It is much easier afterward for 
our heirs than if the State should seal 
them up. Now, Captain, please tell me 
what your State has to do with the stands 
and wardrobes in your houses? For in 
America, you know, it meddles only with 
the houses our wardrobes stand in, and 
the ground the houses stand on.” 

“Oh, you see, the authorities did not 
know whether my aunt had left a will. 
And then, you know, there is considera- 
ble tax to be paid when the heir to an 
estate is so distant a relation. Perhaps an 
inventory was taken of my aunt’s proper- 
ty. I shall probably learn about things 
when I arrive in Liben to-morrow.” He 
rose from his chair with a cheerful ges- 
ture of leave-taking: “It is lucky they 
did not seal aunt’s things.” 

And this Prussian citizen, who is the 
possessor of a large estate near Liiben 
and is known, or should be, to the authori- 
ties as an honorable gentleman, capable 
officer and worthy head of a worthy fam- 
ily, considers it to be a blessing when 


‘these authorities treat the domicile of a 


kinswoman like a robbers’ den! Because 
in another case such a domicile had been 
treated like a fraudulent bankrupt’s! 

The pages of English history that de- 
scribe the pageantry anticipated for the 
crowned King, and the boon which pa- 
geantry gives to tradesmen, resemble 
those of German history too closely to 
bear transcribing. The differences in the 
background of the pictures called up by 
the descriptions remain considerable, 
however. Instead of Englishmen com- 
plaining that German journalists write 
too little about the pomp of the British 
Crown, therefore, they would do better 
to regfet instead that little is written of 
the rights enjoyed in spite of that crown 
by British men. 


Drespen, GERMANY. 
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England Under the First 
Georges 


“T HAVE no greater pleasure than that 
of writing to you,” declared César de 
Saussure; and in that sentence lies one 
key to the charm of these letters,* which 
Mme. Van Muyden has translated into 
idiomatic, if not always correct, English. 
He was an engaging young gentleman 
of twenty when he began to record his 
impressions of England for people who 
knew less of the kingdom of George I 
than does the average man to-day. The 
account is therefore unique and valuable. 
It is difficult to imagine one of equal 
length more comprehensive or entertain- 
ing. Visiting England in perhaps the least 
interesting period of her history, this boy 
from Lausanne found novelty and de- 
light at every turn. Short-frocked, 
round-wigged gentlemen; ladies in 


hooped silk gowns and little scarlet 


mantles; the court with its manners and 
scandals; kings, lords, servants, sailors, 
“nymphs” of the Thames, and street 
boys—all passed under his review. 
“Englishmen push their virtues and 
vices further than other people,” he ob- 
served. “ They are most kind-hearted and 
compassionate, but they think they are 
more so than any other nation, hence the 
term ‘ good-natured,’ which is not found 
outside of England.” On the whole he 
formed a distinctly favorable opinion of 
the people, especially of the ladies, and 
there is a delicate and modest mention 
of an English love. 

London was teeming with things won- 
derful and strange to him—fire insurance 
companies, paved sidewalks, the penny 
post in the city and its suburbs. And 
“would you believe it, tho water is to 
be had in abundance, absolutely none is 
drunk?” Few sights escaped him; he 
went, with due degrees of enjoyment, to 
cock-fighting, theaters, holiday sports, 
the investiture of the Bath, and that 
“most solemn, magnificent and sumptu- 

*A ForgIGN ViEW oF ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS 
OF GEORGE I AND GeorGe II. The Letters of M. 
César de Saussure to His Family. Translated and 
Edited by Mme. Van Muyden. With map and Il- 


_ rations. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
1et, 


ous ceremony it is any one’s lot in life to 
witness,” the coronation of George II: 
Undoubtedly the letters gain a timely 
interest from their full description of the 
coronation procession, quaint privileges, 
the decorations, the banquet in West- 
minster Hall. There are amusing inci- 
dents recorded of this last, which César 
saw from the gallery. When the guests 
had finished eating, “we let down a small 
rope, which, to tell the truth, we had 
made by knotting our garters together. 
The peers beneath were kind enough to 
attach a napkin filled with food to our 
rope, which we then hauled up, and in 
this way got plenty of good things to eat 
and drink. From all the galleries 
round the same sight could be seen.” 
Afterward “the big doors were thrown 
open and the crowd allowed to enter and 
take possession of . . . everything that 
was on the table. The pillage was most 
diverting blows were given and 
returned, and I cannot give you any idea 
of the noise and confusion that reigned.” 

Such light, naive touches abound 
throughout the volume. Certainly the 
young gentleman was the model of a 
traveler, scorning hardships, ready to 
learn, possessed ef uncloyed tastes, keen 
eyes for a joke, a faculty of finding 
amusement in anything from a Lord 
Mayor’s Show to-a hanging, and the 
power of sharing his own eager enjoy- 
ment with all his readers. 


a 
A Fable for Critics 


“Wirtu the approval of the President and 
Fellows of Yale University, a series of volumes 
has been prepared by a number of the profess- 
ors and instructors, to be issued in connec- 
tion -with the bicentennial anniversary, as a 
partial indication of the studies in which the 
university teachers are engaged.” 

Such are the auspices under which 
Professor Lounsbury issues his Shake- 
speare as a@ Dramatic Artist;* and it 
would be difficult to imagine anything 
more likely to encourage a kind of work 
of which, as applied to literature, one 


*SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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would think we were getting quite 
enough already from our universities— 
a kind of work in which the extravagant 
expenditure of intellectual labor is te- 
tally inadequate to conceal the lack of 
literary or critical insight and the general 
uselessness of the results. While the 
mischief seems all the graver in that this 
overzealousness of ours, to be always do- 
ing something with but slight regard 
whether it be worth doing, this “ super- 
subtilization”” of which our literary 
scholarship is beginning to be accused, is, 
so far from being native to our own 
genius, imitated from a people with 
whom we have probably less intellectual 
kinship to-day than with any other nation 
of Europe. In this respect alone the re- 
cent provision for American study in Ox- 
ford would seem an admirable measure 
toward the establishment of some sort of 
original English scholarship. 

Sut however this may be, what Mr. 
Lounsbury writes deserves respectful at- 
tention ; and the present volume, in spite 
of the shortcomings incidental to its oc- 
casion, is no exception to the rule. Ina 
general introduction it announces itself 
as the first of a series, entitled “ Shake- 
spearean Wars,” and intended to deal 
with the controversies, both critical and 
textual, to which the dramatist’s work 
has given rise. In the present issue the 
writer confines himself to the former 
phase of the subject, and, leaving the sys- 
tematic discussion of French opinion to 


a following volume on “ Shakespeare and . 


Voltaire,” gives his attention to tracing 
the vicissitudes of the poet’s fame from 
Jonson’s first derogatory murmur “ that 
Shakespeare wanted art,” through the 
quiddities of eighteenth century criticism, 
to the successful revival of the original 
Richard III in 1845, which may be said 
to mark Shakespeare’s complete theatrical 
rehabilitation. It is essentially a story 
of the temporary obseuration of native 
genius by foreign tastes and ideals—not 
unlike that to which we have just re- 
ferred—and forms a record of academic 
fatuity (for after all the movement was 
an academic one) which Mr. Lounsbury, 
who has, like others, his little reserves 
for criticism, does not fail from time to 
time to hold up as a lesson to critics, tho 
with his usual urbanity. At the same 
time it is doubtful whether he does not 
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deceive himself a little in supposing 
Shakespeare’s triumph to be one of artis- 
tic principle rather than merely personal. 
Certainly in the latest time, where there 
is drama at all, its development would ap- 
pear to be in the opposite direction, as 
under Ibsen’s impulsion, toward the ex- 
tension of the unities of time and place 
from the single scene to the entire act, to- 
ward the rigid simplification and syn- 
thesis of the action, and even toward the 
increase of narration over exhibition. 

On the whole the merits of Mr. Louns- 
bury’s discussion are conspicuous ; order- 
liness and lucidity, great good nature and 
good sense, a sort of French Atticism, 
make the book a very readable one. But 
equally evident are its shortcomings—so 
much so, indeed, as to deprecate criticism 
for what is so honest and open—among 
the most startling of which is, perhaps, 
the lack of any very sufficient raison 
d’étre other than the occasion of its ap- 
pearance. As a work of scholarship— 
that is, of investigation—it must be 
reckoned rather slight for its size. The 
author sheds no new light upon the mat- 
ters with which he deals; even about 
Shakespeare’s art, which he apparently 
sets out to vindicate, he has little to say 
except by implication. A good deal of the 
material for French opinion has been al- 
ready collected by M. Jusserand, for the 
subject is not quite so new as one seems 
to think, while much of the remainder is 
easily accessible. In short, the entire ap- 
pearance of the book is that of a particu- 
larly happy wuvre d’occasion. 

But what is most serious, it seems to 
us, is a sort of displacement of emphasis, 
in consequence of which the whole sub- 
ject is thrown out of perspective. Mr. 
Lounsbury does not, indeed, like M. Jus- 
serand, fall into the mistake of suppos- 
ing the “ unities” and “ proprieties ” to 
be strictly classical or even Aristotelian; 
in fact, he is particular to make clear the 
reverse. But starting out with the de- 
termination to write a history of Shake- 
spearean criticism, he finds it all too easy, 
possessed by his idea, to lose sight of the 
fact that the matter really in dispute all 
the time was not primarily the fame of 
his dramatist, but the relative merits of 
two kinds of dramatic art, the one Eng 
lish, the other French; neither classical. 
but both rooted in the Greek drama and 
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outgrowths of it; the former popular in 
spirit and analytic in method, the latter 
contrariwise, aristocratic and synthetic. 
In this sense the “ rules ” of the French 
stage were no more substantive than the 
“licenses” of the English, both being 
merely derivative or secondary charac- 
teristics, in elevating which to the first 
importance in his account Mr. Louns- 
bury, though true to the criticism of the 
time, distorts in a measure their correct 
historical relationship and development. 
While at the same time by confounding 
in Shakespeare the distinction between 
art and genius, as we have come to adopt 
it from the French, he obscures a real 
difference and does something less than 
justice to that Augustan age of French 
literature which, as M. Stapfer says just- 
ly enough in his admirable book on 
Shakespeare and Greek tragedy, “ res- 
tera la pierre de touche éternelle du 


gout.” . 


Hastings’s Bible Dictionary 


ScARCELY have we received the third 
volume of Professor Cheyne’s Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica when the fourth and last 
volume appears of the rival Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary.* And yet it is not the 
last, for there is announced a fifth vol- 
ume, which will be given to indices and 
left over fragments of articles. 

In connection with previous volumes 
we have indicated the general nature of 
this magnificent work. It aims to be 
conservative, but not too conservative ; 
liberal, but not too liberal. The accepted 
results of biblical criticism it also accepts. 
There is no argument about the docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, but J and E and 
P are distinguished and quoted as be- 
yond controversy. While the results of 
Old Testament critical study are thus re- 
ceived, the advanced critics are not al- 
lowed te do their will with the New Tes- 
tament. The Pauline Epistles were writ- 
ten by Paul; indeed, the contrary asser- 
tion is almost ludicrously absurd. So the 
resurrection of Christ is not whistled 
away, but is held to be as historical a fact 


* A DICTIONARY OF THE.BIBLE, “eon with Its 
u 


Language, Literature and Contents, Including the 
Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, 
V.A., D.D., with the Assistance of John A. Selbie, 
V.A., D.D. Vol. IV, Pleroma-Zuzim. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
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for us as it was for St. Paul. This me- 
dian position implies no lack of scholar- 
ship up to date, for Driver, Budde, Bau- 
dissin, Nestle, Sanday, Strack and Ken- 
yon are among the best names of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

This volume happens to be much 
stronger in theology than in isagogics, 
history or archeology. Its first important 
theological article fills sixteen pages, and 
is by Professor Warfield, of Princeton, 
and is something of an exception to the 
general drift of the articles in its very 
positive enunciation of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of decrees, election and preteri- 
tion. Another important theological ar- 
ticle comes from this country, as Prof. 
William A. Brown’s discussion of “ Sal- 
vation-Savior,’ a careful piece of work. 
Beyond this we observe as an American 
writer of the longer articles only Prof. 
Frank C. Porter, of Yale, who discusses 
at full length the Book of Revelation. 
Of other important theological articles 
we specify “ Propitiation,” “ Regenera- 
tion,” “ Renunciation,” “ Righteousness ” 
(Justification), “‘ Sacrifice,” “ Satan,” 
“Sin,” “Son of God,” “Son of Man,” 
“Old Testament,” “New Testament.” 

Of the critical articles one of the ablest 
and most satisfactory is that by Karl 
Budde on Hebrew “ Poetry.” It does not 
accept all of Professor Briggs’s conclu- 
sions, especially his discovery of poetry 
in the account of creation, but it distinct- 
ly recognizes not only the parallelisms of 
the stichoi, but also the accentual quality 
of Hebrew verse. Budde is the discov- 
erer and advocate of the kinah—that is, 
the peculiar meter of laments for the 
dead, which consists of a line of three ac- 
cents, followed by one of two. The line 
of three accents is the most usual, and 
the unaccented syllables do not count. It 
must not be supposed, however, that there 
could be no variety, and, especially in the 
earlier poetry, a writer might substitute 
a tetrameter for a trimeter, or even put 
in an extra line. It is not the duty of the 
textual critic to correct the Hebrew text 
sO as to secure absolute uniformity. 

We mention only one other special ar- 
ticle, that by Professor Nestle on 
“Sirach.” This is important for the 
late discovery, in the Genizah of a 
Cairo synagog, of a part of a Hebrew 
text of the “ Wisdom of Sirach,” pre- 
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viously known from the Greek. Nestle 
makes a careful comparison of these 
texts, which seems to show that Margo- 
lionth was on the right track when he 
argued that we did not have the original 
Hebrew in these fragments, but in good 
part a translation into Hebrew from an 
already corrupted Greek or Syriac text. 
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The Lower South in American History. By 
William Garrott Brown. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


The best criticism of Mr. Brown’s 
latest volume on the history of his be- 
loved South would be the quotation of his 
own preface entire, for the reason that no 
better words could be found to express 
the purpose and spirit of the book, and 
because in the present case execution fol- 
lows closely to desire: 


“Tt will be something,” he there says, “ if 
these papers shall make it plain that my sub- 
ject is a true body of human life—a thing, and 
not a mass of facts, a topic in political science, 
an object lesson in large moralities. To 
know the thing itself should be our study; 
and the right knowledge of it is thought and 
passion, not research alone. For this, like 
every other great and tragical human thing, 
passes forever into the mind and character and 
life of whosoever touches it, tho he touch it 
never so lightly. If he himself be born of it, 
then he inherits all its past. It will forever 
strain him forth beyond his narrow bounds 
of individual experience; darken his doubt 
into bewilderment; insist upon its share in his 
achievement; echo with its Appomatox his lit- 
tle failures and surrenders. There is no other 
such thing in the world. An eminent man of 
purpose, who will never condone a tragedy, 
called it once ‘the saddest fact in all the 
world,—and felt not, perhaps, how many 
dreary lives he compassed with his phrase. 

“And yet, it compensates sometimes, even 
while it damns. I have come out of it and 
stood apart, and it drew me back with a most 
potent charm. Through and through it I have 
plunged,—from end to end of it in history, 
from end to end of it in physical dimension. 
Emerging on the other sidt of it, I stood on 
the long hill by San Antonio, the low, gray 
cross of the Alamo beneath me, where once in 
death it grimly triumphed, and looked back 
upon it, and cursed it, and blessed the flag of 
the Republic, fluttering there on Fort Sam 
Houston, for a sign of the stronger and bet- 
ter thing that overthrew it.” 


No apology is needed for this long ex- 
tract, for in these words lies condensed 
the whole spirit of the book. Mr. Brown 


graph on her novels. 
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writes with the vivid enthusiasm of one 
to whom the South, the Lower South, 
with all its traditions of beauty and fren- 
zy, is a thing desirable as only a mistress 
is desired ; but he writes also with a clear 
perception of the great movement of his- 
tory, and with full understanding of the 
stern necessity that lay upon the country 
to wipe away the anachronisms for which 
the South stood. He writes as an enthu- 
siast and as a scholar—a combination 
rare enough in these days. In these few 
essays some picture of the historical 
Lower South, its men and its institutions, 
does actually rise before us; and if the 
picture is only an outline, and not a com- 
plete painting, it is at least a promising 
“ earnest of what waits on circumstance,” 
to quote again from the preface. If the 
author accomplishes the greater task he 
has set before himself, he will have added 
one more name, we think, to the list of 
remembered American historians. 
George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. (English 
Men of Letters.) New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 75 cents net. 

If all the volumes in the new series of 
the “ English Men of Letters” turn out 
as sound and interesting as this first book 
on George Eliot, the publishers and the 
general editor, Mr. John Morley, are to 
be highly congratulated. In this case 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, as was to be ex- 
pected, has given us not so much a life 
of George Eliot as an extended mono-, 
The main events 
of her life are, of course, duly recorded, 
and the influence of her early surround- 
ings is shown to be an important factor in 
creating the atmosphere of her books; 
but it is her work, after all, and not her 
much discussed union with Mr. Lewes or 
her strange marriage with Mr. Cross that 
most engages Mr. Stephen. He writes 
more as a critic than as a biographer. His 
tone lies comfortably between the inti- 
mate confessions of taste and the dog- 
matic assertion of principles, just where 
the tone of a good critic should lie; and 
his occasional excursions into one or the 
other extreme scarcely mar the even cur- 
rent of his style, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Stephen is one of those happy, 
well-trained readers of books whose taste 
and judgment naturally coincide. So in 
the paragraphs on Stephen Guest, “ the 
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provincial coxcomb with a certain taste 
for music,” and his drifting elopement 
with Maggie Tulliver, we feel that the 
critic’s fine psychological analysis of the 
situation is strengthened and made vital 
by the expressions of his own personal at- 
titude toward the unhappy couple, as if 
they were indeed real people; and at the 
same time his personal attitude assumes 
the weight of authority because it is in 
harmony with a trained psychological 
perception. So certain is his taste that, as 
we read the comments on one novel after 
another, the conviction becomes con- 
stantly stronger in us, that in so far as the 
pleasure we derive from these books dif- 
fers from his pleasure just so far do we 
miss the highest and most thoroughly 
purged gratification to be got from them. 
Specially is this true in the case of “Adam 
Bede” and “ Romola.” We have never 
seen the true strength of “Adam Bede” 
better brought out than in this mono- 
graph, or the falseness of “ Romola” 
more ably exposed. There is needed only 
a touch of some deeper enthusiasm or 
some more wide-reaching philosophy to 
make Mr. Stephen a great critic. 


& 


Margaret Vincent. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

An entertaining novel of English life 
written in the conventional drawing- 
room style peculiar to this class of fiction. 
3ut the contrast between the tragedy 
and comedy confessions of the worldly 
woman and the wholesome reserve and 
dignity of the woman brought up with 
no more environment than virtuous na- 
ture imposes is clearly drawn. And 
from the development of these two char- 
acters in the story the inference is plain 
that the better bred a person is the more 
will the simplicity and truthfulness of 
natural surroundings lead to the high- 
est development of mind and spirit, while 
in the artificial stage light of social life 
the noblest natures are inclined to take 
on the deceits of a play actor’s manner. 


Js 


Surrey. By Walter Jerrold. New York: E. 


P. Dutton & Co. 


It sometimes happens that we know 
least about that which lies nearest, and 
there are doubtless many Londoners who 
are entirely ignorant of the fact that 


$1.50. 
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close to the gateway of their land of 
stone and mortar is a region of heath 
and meadow which is overflowing with 
the pure outdoor influences of the pres- 
ent and the historic interests of the past. 
Mr: Jerrold has made a long and en- 
thusiastic study of Surrey and presents 
in this little volume what seems to be a 
most complete guide-book of the county. 
He shows how each and every corner 
may be reached by rail, wheel or foot, 
and points out and describes everything 
on the way. The text is helped out by 
many maps and illustrations and there 
are supplementary chapters on natural 
history and sport with a gazetteer. A 
book like this is extremely valuable in 
pointing out the right directions for little 
excursions and the proper resting places 
for prospect and introspect. 


a 


Highways and Byways in the Lake District. 
By A. G. Bradley, with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 


The Lake country has long been the 
favorite playground of England and a 
holiday resort for cultured and educated 
people. Public attention was especially 
drawn to this region by the interest given 
it by the literary celebrities of the last 
century, who lived there and were in- 
spired by the rugged and beautiful con- 
fusion of its lakes and hills. The usual 
American visitor nowadays hurries by 
train, coach and boat from Keswick, 
where he buys a score or two of lead 
pencils with his name gilded thereon, to 
Bowness, expending a great deal of loud 
enthusiasm on the physical beauties of 
his environment and holding his breath 
at the doorway of Dove Cottage and at 
other shrines as they are pointed out. 
But there is another far better way of 
seeing Lakeland, as our author shows us 
while we follow him along the Highways 
and Byways. He is a road traveler and 
of the kind that gets close to the ground 
and people, and ferrets out the human 
and historic interest of the region. He 
leads us far afield over rough and steep 
places, that we may look down upon the 
finest blends of dale scenery as well as 
up at Skiddaw and Scafell, ragged and 
bare of almost everything except: beauti- 
ful coloring. His boat ripples many a 
lake known only on the map heretofore, 
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and he has a way of approaching monu- 
ments or suggestions of the past from 
their most attractive side. The descrip- 
tions are not marred by mere word-paint- 
ing, and are enlivened by legends, anec- 
dotes and hunting and fishing notes. An 
important part of the book is the illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell, always char- 
acteristic and generally admirable, which 
are scattered over the pages in a most 
generous way. 


The Diary of a Goose Girl. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00. 

This Goose Girl deserts a fashionable 
watering place to escape an importunate 
lover and the solicitude of watchful rela- 
tives. Her refuge is a poultry farm near 
“ Barbary Green,” an English village lo- 
cated somewhere along the sunny edge 
of the world. Here she writes a romance, 
which includes a bachelor gander, the 
love affairs of the “ gad-about ” hen, the 
tragedy of “ Cannibal Anne,” the seafar- 
ing adventures of the “ web-footed Grac- 
chi,” even down to the “ cheeping ” of a 
little orphaned egg which threatens to 
hatch in the warm palm of her pretty 
hand—and the dedication of the volume 
reads: “To the hens, ducks and geese 
who so kindly gave me sittings for these 
sketches.” A more enchanting book for 
those with experience and the gift of 
understanding has not appeared this 
year, or any other year, for that matter. 


It contains every touch of nature that . 


makes the whole world akin, and illus- 
trates with a gay humor most of the so- 
cial characteristics and harmless foibles 
of human nature by the instincts and per- 
versions of these little feathered carica- 
tures of us. And not the least charming 
feature of the book are Claude A. Shep- 
person’s interpretative illustrations. 


& 


The Catholic: A Novel. New York: John 
Lane. $1.50. 


This novel is important only in the 
suggestions it contains concerning the 
mystery and attraction that exist for many 
in what may be termed from the Protest- 
ant standpoint, the illusion of the Roman 
Catholic religion. As a story it is unin- 
teresting. |The principal character, a 
beautiful young English woman, occupies 
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a false relationship to church and society 
through a common defect of nature, 
which we are inclined to suspect that she 
inherits from the author himself. Gifted 
with a frank, strong intelligence, magnifi- 
cently capable of grasping abstract princi- 
ples and ethical theories of life, she is sin- 
gularly obtuse in all real relationships, 
She lacks that telepathy of personality 
which reveals the mind of the individual 
standing next us in the crowd. And 
while the book is anonymous, we are 
probably safe in assuming that it was 
written neither by a devout Catholic nor a 
belligerent Protestant, but by an agnostic. 
The discussion of spiritual effects is too 
coldly analytical to have been made by a 
person dominated by any religious idea. 
At the same time, with that gentle diffi- 
dence peculiar to the agnostical mind, the 
author avoids the spite and fanatical 
meanness of the common infidel, which is 
not to be compared with anything but re- 
ligious spite and fanaticism. And, tho 
the book is not likely to meet the expecta- 
tions suggested by the wide advertise- 
ment it has received, it will undoubtedly 
prove interesting to religiously impartial 
readers. 
a 

Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.00 net. 

An excellent little book, containing 
seven addresses recently delivered before 
the students of the Divinity School of 
Yale University. Few persons, if any, 
are better fitted for the task of expound- 
ing the relations of Christian ethics to 
the social problem. Dr. Gladden is in 
no sense a Utopian. As a meliorist he 
carefully outlines the various social ills 
and suggests the methods by which the 
ministerial tyro may confront them. He 
warns, however, against secular preach- 
ing. 

“The minister who has become merely or 
mainly political, or sociological, or econom- 
ical, or sciertific, has abandoned his vocation. 
: It is the religion of politics, of econo- 
mics, of sociology that we are to teach—noth- 
ing else. We are to bring the truths and the 
powers of the spiritual world, the eternal 
world, to bear upon all of these themes.” 


Tho written and delivered primarily for 
men preparing for the ministry, the sub- 
ject matter is one of deep concern fot 
laymen as well as ministers. 
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Judith’s Garden. By Mary E. Stone Bassett. 

Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50. 

A handsomely decorated volume, 
piquant with the wit of a sprightly sprig 
of a woman, who makes an enthusiastic 
effort to interpret her own thoughts and 
ideals with the prism colors of a very 
radiant little garden. Therefore it is not 
so much the story of a garden as it is a 
picture of “ Judith” with a morning- 
glory background. And while her affec- 
tion for Nature may be genuine, a much 
larger and more intimate acquaintance 
with the ribbons and lace beauties of per- 
sonal adornment inclines her to give a 
sort of mantua-maker’s view of the gar- 
den. All her poppy stalks wear silken 
bows, and the descriptions given of 
“blowsy”’ peonies convey an impres- 
sion of hér own summer shirt waists. 
And in her general attitude to the garden 
there is unmistakable evidences of a co- 
quettish self-consciousness, very charm- 
ing, of course, but not quite fair to the 
fairer flowers. Bending over the “ elf- 
ish faces ” in the pansy bed, she instinct- 
ively calls attention to the pertness of 
her own; and if we find her among the 
roses, she forthwith assumes the réle of 
ala France inviting somebody to wear 
her in his buttonhole; or, if she rows 
upon the lake at sunset, she spreads out 
into a golden-glow rhapsody and heads 
the chapter, “I Let My Soul Grow.” 
But, after all, every interpretation of 
nature depends upon the medium 
through which it comes. One author 
conjures up a green silence and writes 
an elegy, another sees only the sun and 
sand and gives us the tragedy of a 
desert, and still another sends a white 
line from the mountain tops; and when 
women like “ Judith” attempt to inter- 
pret nature they make a Mardi Gras 
pageant of it, turn all their little curl- 
paper thoughts into fragrant blossoms, 
and then forget the logical accompani- 
ment of butterflies !—those velvet-winged 
flowers that wreathe and circle through 
the perfumed air of every real garden. 
And we are inclined to suspect for this 
very reason that Judith never had a gar- 
den at all, in spite of the pestiferous old 
rooster. that she complains of so much 
and those hard-working insects on the 
legs of her plants. Except the rooster, 
very likely, she got them all out of a 
seedsman’s catalac. 
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The American Fur Trade of the Far West. 
By Hiram Martin Chittenden, Captain 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. Three 
volumes. Map and illustrations. New 
York: Francis P. Harper, $10 net. 

For almost the first half of the past 
century the only business of any impor- 
tance throughout the entire western part 
of our country was the fur trade, and yet 
the end of that period was so punctuated 
with absorbing events like the war with 
Mexico and the discovery of gold in 
California that the significance of this 
trade was unappreciated and its records 
uncollected. While this trade was, of 
course, primarily a calling of commerce, 
nevertheless those engaged in it were 
really the pathfinders of the possibilities 
and future greatness of the West, and 
the story of it all is one of absorbing in- 
terest. The late Dr. Cones has shown us 
through the journals of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition how those intrepid 
travelers first threw open the doors of 
the Far West, a new land abounding in 
furs, and the present history follows the 
crowd of trappers, traders and adven- 
turers who swarmed over the plains, up 
the rivers, and around the mountains, 
exploring, learning the country, establish- 
ing routes of travel, which have lasted 
to this day, as well as trapping and trad- 
ing. These three voluynes are divided 
into five divisions, much the larger part 
being the historical narrative of the fur 
trade, while the other parts describe its 
characteristic features and certain ac- 
counts of the happenings and characters 
that were especially noteworthy, ‘and a 
general picture of the country as it ap- 
peared to the trader, with descriptions 
of the Indians and the animals and the 
geography. Captain Chittenden presents 
a history that is comprehensive and com- 
plete in plan and scope, and at the same 
time a romance of travel, adventure, 
pleasure and misery hard to parallel. An 
Appendix contains some of the original 
documents used in preparing the work, 
and a most suggestive map of the trans- 
Mississippi country as it was at the time. 

s&s 

The Game of Love. By Benjamin Swift. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
This game of love introduces no new 

features, tho it reaches from the chim- 

ney sweep’s kitchen to a manor house, 

and includes an impecunious poet, a vil- 
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lain, a pickpocket lover and his flower 
girl fiancée, a miser, and the thorough- 
bred prodigal of a noble house. But as 
a game of love the story will have a tra- 
ditional interest for readers with roman- 
tic minds. rf 


Myra of the Pines. By Herman Knicker- 
bocker Veilé. New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $1.50. 

From Astoria, L. I., within easy smell 
of the oil tanks of Hunter’s Point, to the 
resinous depths of “ Pineopolis,” “ eight 
miles from Thebes,” journey Professor 
Dale, inventor and astrologer, his wife, 
“a talented writer,” and Myra, “their 
beautiful daughter,” in search of a home. 
What they find in the wilderness is dis- 
closed in the pages of this thoroughly 
readable book. The tale is told in clever 
fashion and with a spirit thatis sometimes 
serious, often witty and, once or twice, 
almost grim, as when Aleck and Sis, the 
half savage children of a wholly aban- 
doned, outcast pinelander couple, unbur- 
den their terror-stricken little hearts of 
the load of horror that oppresses them 
whenever they think of “ Dad’s” revolt- 
ing herd of pigs; and, later, when the 
“ pig-woman ” herself appeals to Myra to 
save Sis from the degradation of the life 
that threatens her. But in the main the 
book is sprightly and whimsical, and such 
touches of more somber color as it con- 
tains are the necessary accents that serve 
to maintain its proper values. 

: & 

The Honor of the Braxtons. By J. William 

— New York: J. F. Taylor & Co., 
1,10. 


, 


“The honor of the Braxtons ” was lo- 
cated in the fierce prejudices of an old 
Virginia gentleman. But the Braxton 
heir was an impressionable young man 
living an artist’s life in Paris, which in- 
cluded the usual follies of such a career. 
The elder Braxton makes no objection 
to these gallant indiscretions, but his 
family traditions are outraged by the 
young man’s persistence in making 
“high art” studies of half the female 
models in the Latin Quarter, from which 
we infer that a Virginia gentleman’s 
sense of decency is morbidly developed, 
whatever may be said of the condition of 
his private morals. Considered merely 
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as a story the novel is interesting, but as 
a literary production it is crude. The 
author’s presumption consists in attempt- 
ing to interpret the painter’s attitude 
when he has neither the artistic tempera- 
ment himself nor the technical informa- 
tion necessary. He writes like an out- 
sider who has heard these gay Bohemians 
talk without fully comprehending their 
meaning. The book is very attractively 


illustrated. 
& 


The Heroine of the Strait. By Mary Cath- 
erine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

The siege of Detroit by Pontiac is here 
set forth in terms of fiction with the em- 
bellishment which romance adds to fact. 
Reasonable and natural withqut being 
either forcible or thrilling, it is a story 
of love, war and adventure which repeats 
the conventional incidents typical of 
frontier life one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The chief feat of the heroine—a 
charming girl who can either coquet 
with a man or risk life for him, as occa- 
sion may demand—is to save the English 
garrison at Detroit from massacre by the 
timely disclosure of an Indian plot. 


& 


A Roman Mystery. By Richard Bagot. New 
York: John Lane. $1.50. 

After reading “ Casting of Nets,” the 
general inference was that Mr. Bagot 
had determined to win a literary reputa- 
tion by exposing scandals in the Roman 
Catholic Church. But he has evidently 
thought better of it, and in this last story 
gives us an entertaining romance with a 
mere suggestion of Papal politics. There 
is nothing remarkable in the plot or de- 
velopment of the tale. The young peo- 
ple marry and live happily in spite of a 
family curse, and there is the usual an- 
nouncement of a son and heir in the last 
chapter. This little cocoon of humanity 
is becoming a concluding feature in most 
modern novels. In “David Copper- 
field’s” day a novel sometimes began 
with the birth of the hero, but now most 
stories begin germinally and end with 
the infant wail of the next generation. 
And there is the infallible logic of propa- 
gation to uphold the idea in literary art. 
Still we think twins would vary the mo- 
notony occasionally. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


In the autumn the author of “An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters” is to publish a 
hook under his own signature. 


_...Following the lead of The Forum, The 
International will become a quarterly instead 
of a monthly. The new form will be double 
the size of the old. 


_...From E. P. Dutton & Co. come neat re- 
prints of two works of great interest to those 
interested in French history. One is the trans- 
lation of Tschude’s “ Marie Antoinette,” by E. 
M. Cope (price $2.50 net); the other is the 
fifth edition of Siborne’s “ Waterloo Cam- 
paign” (price $1.50 net). Both, it is needless 
to say, are standard works. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s latest sea tale is 
“The Mate of the Good Ship York.” We have 
here the usual combination of wrecks and drift- 
ings and mad captains to which we have be- 
come accustomed in Mr. Russell’s stories. The 
present novel is as interesting as its predeces- 
sors and thrills with the same wild life when- 
ever the sea is described. (L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. ) 

.A volume of Gen. Henry W. Halleck’s 
valuable military papers is now in preparation, 
and will be published before the end of the 
present year. As the book will include a biog- 
raphy of the General-in-Chief, it is requested 
that persons having in their possession Hal- 
leck letters of general interest will kindly for- 
ward copies of the same or, if preferred, the 
originals, which will be promptly returned 
by the Editor of the volume, Gen. Jas. Grant 
Wilson, whose summer address is Fairlawn, 
Norfolk, Conn. Another work on which Gen- 
eral Wilson is engaged, and to be issued in the 
autumn, is entitled “ Thackeray in the United 
States.” 


....Under the title of “ Iolaus,” Mr. Edward 
Carpenter has got together an interesting An- 
thology of Friendship, which ranges in its ex- 
tracts through a wide field of ancient and mod- 
ern literature, prose and verse. (Charles E. 
Goodspeed. $1.75 net.) We quote this famil- 
iar translation of a Greek epigram: 


“ Of our great love, Parthenophil, 
This little stone abideth still 
Sole sign and token: 
I seek thee yet, and yet shall seek, 
Tho’ faint mine eyes, my spirit weak, 
With prayers unspoken. 


““ Meanwhile, best friend of friends, do thou, 
lf this the cruel fates allow, 
By death’s dark river, 
Among those shadowy people, drink 
No drop for me on Lethe’s brink: 
Forget me never!” 


Pebbles 


Johnnie drove a carpet tack 

Into poor grandpa’s back. 

Grandpa woke up with a start, 

Said: “I s’pose you think you’re smart.” 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


Willie pounded grandma’s feet 
With his pretty iron toy. 

Mamma said: “ Oh, ain’t he sweet, 
Mamma’s little baby boy! ” 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


A swarm of bees chased Willie 
Till the boy was almost wild. 
His anxious parents wondered 
Why the bees pursued the child. 
To diagnose they summoned 
Their physician, Doctor Ives. 
“I think,” he said, “ the reason’s clear— 
Our Willie has the hives.” 
—Cornell Widow. 

...-Old Gentleman: “So you think my 
daughter loves you, sir; and you wish to marry 
her?” Dudleigh: “That’s what I called to 
see you about. Is there any insanity in your 
family?” Old Gentleman: “No, sir! and 
there’s not going to be any.”—Medical Record. 

WEST VIRGINIA LOCALS. 

....H. W. Freed passed down the road the 
other day with a very unruly sheep. Charley, 
better known as “‘ Squip”’ Hosey, made a trip 
to Bonnets Ferry this week after goods. A 
great many fine porkers have been butchered 
by our citizens during the past week. Some 
things have happened in this town during the 
past week which were disgusting. We hope 
they may not be repeated. It is getting fash- 
ionable nowadays to wear your stockings on 
the outside of your pants; also minus suspend- 
ers, a big, broad belt being substituted in their 
place. A bashful young man of Grantsville 
was invited out to dine last Monday evening. 
He was very much agitated. He sat opposite ~ 
a mirror and discovered that he had forgotten 
to comb his hair. Then he dropped his fork 
onto the floor, and as he stooped to pick it up 
he upset his coffee. Matters went from bad to 
worse, until finally in despair the young man 
quit eating and put his hands under the table. 
The loose end of the table cloth was lying in 
his lap. When he touched it he turned pale. 
He thought it was his shirt, and in nervous ex- 
citement while dressing he had forgotten to 
put the garment inside his trousers. That ac- 
counted for the smiles and his embarrassment. 
He hurriedly stuffed the supposed shirt inside 
his trousers. Afterward, when the family 
arose from the table, there was a crash. The 
dishes lay in a broken mass on the floor. The 
young man pulfed-three feet of table cloth out 
of his pants and fled to the woods.—Grants- 
ville (W. Va.) Signal. 





EDITORIALS 


Lord Salisbury’s Retirement 


THE resignation of Lord Salisbury 
makes no break in the rule of the Cecil 
family. In place of the uncle comes his 
chief associate and nephew, Mr. Arthur 
J. Balfour, while his son and his son- 
in-law will keep their posts, something 
that would hardly have been secured if 
Mr. Chamberlain had been made Pre- 
mier. Lord Salisbury’s policy will be 
maintained, and he will escape the dis- 
credit of the inevitable failure of the 
Tory party to maintain its strength 
against the rebellious dissatisfaction even 
withinhis own party against the miserable 
shifts of the Education Bill. He has 
reached the honor of success in South 
Africa, crowning a long succession of 
parliamentary and diplomatic victories. 
To be sure this last glory, which consoli- 
dates the British power in the great con- 
tinent of Africa, must be shared with the 
impulsive and determined Colonial Sec- 
retary, but, as an American Admiral has 
said, there are honors enough to go 
around. 

Lord Salisbury entered Parliament as 
a youth just out of the university, and 
has been ‘n public life for forty-nine 
years. Three times has he been Premier, 
covering fifteen years, being three more 


years than the twelve of Mr. Gladstone.. 


He has seen during his incumbency of 
office an immense development of the 
British Empire. The principal enlarge- 
ments during his tenure of office have 
been the annexation of Burma and the 
reconstruction in Africa consequent on 
the great international treaties and the 
late Boer War. The acquisition of Egypt 
must be credited to Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration, tho doubtless against his will. 
Lord Salisbury has devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to foreign affairs. He was 
largely responsible for the “ peace-with- 
honor ” conclusions of the Berlin Con- 
gress which followed the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1879, and must take discredit 
for the policy which then,upheld the 
Turkish power in the Balkan provinces 
and prevented their union into a strong 
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State. In his domestic policy he has al- 
ways been positively conservative, oppos- 
ing the extension of the suffrage and 
any relief of the burdens laid by the 
Church on the people. His last work, 
which he leaves unfinished, is an attempt 
to give the Church of England control 
over public education. It is only as a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that he will 
be remembered with gratitude by Britons 
and Turks. 

Now, with ambition satisfied, with age 
and infirmity pressing on him, having 
lost his devoted wife, who married him 
in his poverty as a younger son, and 
sustained him while fighting his way in 
journalism and politics, he retires to his 
chemical laboratory, to devote his re- 
maining leisure to studies of physics and 
philosophy. And his nephew, a cooler 
man than he, but no less a philosopher, 
who has earned his right to succeed his 
uncle, student of affairs and religion, 
leader of the House of Commons, impas- 
sive, wunprovokable, courteous, keen, 
takes his place. Personally honored, he 
has a bad policy in education now to 
sustain, and we cannot but hope that the 
great majority which he commands may 
fall away in the scattering elections that 
are sure to come. The loyal adhesion of 
Mr. Chamberlain may prolong his hold 
of office, tho we cannot believe that the 
Colonial Secretary has any sympathy 
with the purpose of the chief domestic 
measure now before Parliament. 


& 


Governor Taft’s Success. 


WE have expected that the Vatican 
would meet Governor Taft and his fel- 
low commissioners cordially, and grant 
substantially what was asked by the 
United States Government. This an- 
ticipation has proved true. Those who 
have hastily represented that the Vatican 
has refused our request have simply mis- 
understood the facts. 

The principal thing which our Govern- 
ment wished to secure was the purchase 
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of the large amount of choice lands held 
by the orders, so that they might be 
broken up and sold to those who rent and 
farm them. This is fully granted. The 
Vatican consents that the Philippine 
Government buy these lands from the 
four religious orders concerned. In 
some cases the lands have been sold to 
corporations in which the orders hold the 
controlling shares ; in these cases the or- 
ders will sell their shares. A tribunal of 
arbitration will fix the price, the work to 
begin with the next year. 

Closely connected with this subject is 
the right and title to various charitable 
and educational properties, colleges, hos- 
pitals, medical school, etc. There are also 
ecclesiastical buildings that have been 
used for military purposes,and for which 
rent is to be paid. On these matters 
there is accord as to the way that claims 
are to be settled. ~ 

There remains the question of the 
friars. Our Government reported that 
the attempt to return the friar priests to 
their parishes would be resisted by the 
people, and would endanger the pacifica- 
tion of the islands. Our Government, 


therefore, asked that the Spanish friars 


of these four orders, Franciscans, Do- 
minicans, Augustinians and Recoletos, 
who have owned the land, have acted as 
agents of the Spanish Government, many 
of whom were killed by the revolutionists 
and all made prisoners or driven from 
their parishes, and a large majority of 
whom have fled the country, be not re- 
turned, but be withdrawn from the is- 
lands, and that they be replaced, in the 
interests of peace, by other parish priests. 
The Vatican agrees to use its influence 
to prevent all political opposition on the 
part of the clergy to the American Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines, and it prom- 
ises to introduce into the Philippines 
clergy of other nationalities, especially 
Americans ; but it cannot acceptthe prop- 
osition to recall the friars within a fixed 
period. Such recall would be contrary to 
the rights of the friars guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Paris, and would be offensive 
to Spain. And if the United States can- 
not, under the treaty, order the with- 
drawal of the friars, it is asked how the 
Pope can do so, seeing that the accusa- 
tions against them are “ proved to be 
partly false, partly exaggerated, and 
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partly inexact.” The friars, however, 
will not be returned to the parishes they 
have left and where their presence could 
provoke trouble. 

It appears to us that this grants the 
chief substance of what we asked. The 
friars will not be forced upon the people 
in the parishes where, as generally tes- 
tified, their return would endanger their 
lives as well as the general peace. The 
Vatican does not think it seemly to or- 
der them out, bag and baggage, but is 
willing to withdraw thern to their head- 
quarters in Manila until gradual changes 
can be made. It would seem that the 
straightforward diplomacy of Washing- 
ton, in sending a commissionof two Prot- 
estants and two Catholics to Rome, one 
of them a distinguished bishop and an- 
other a leading Catholic lawyer, had been 
met by equally straightforward diplo- 
macy in Rome, and the results, not yet 
quite formulated, justify the method. 
What we miss, in the abridged but not 
very clear abstract that has been cabled, 
is the decision as to how the money is to 
be paid for the friars’ lands, and how it 
is to be afterward expended. We can 
conceive that these millions might be 
paid direct to the four Spanish orders, 
and the money taken to Spain to enrich 
the orders and their dependents there; or 
we could conceive that ix would be de- 
voted to the benefit and support of the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines. The 
latter seems morally right, whatever the 
legal justice. With the withdrawal of 
the support of the State the Catholic 
Church may find itself sadly impover- 
ished, the people never. having been 
taught to make free will offerings for re- 
ligion, and our American Catholics would 
be called upon, we fear fruitlessly, to 
make large contributions to support the 
Church there. It seems only fair that 
the wealth accumulated by the Church in 
the Philippines, obtained for its support, 
should not be diverted to the enrichment 
of foreign communities which can be no 
longer endured by the people. 

A single other point remains on which 
there is apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the American principles 
and those of the Vatican. But on this 
school question there will be no present 
conflict, as this matter will be deferred 
for later consideration. 
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The Friars and the Philippine 
Priests 


THERE has been much complaint of 
those who have criticised the friars and 
the native clergy in the Philippines, and 
it has been freely said that statements 
reflecting on their character were mali- 
ciously false. Indeed there is a fair pre- 
sumption that Protestant missionaries 
would give prejudiced statements. Prob- 
ably the best source for trustworthy 
facts is to be found in the testimony be- 
fore the Philippine Commission in United 
States Senate Document 190. From this 
we propose to make a few quotations. 

Monsignor Santiago Paya is Provin- 
cial of the Dominicans in the Philippines. 
He has very diverse opinions of the 
Spanish Dominican friars and the native 
priests. Of the latter he says: 


“They have neither the character nor the 
capacity nor the idea of morals that exists in 
a European.” 


President Taft conducted the exami- 
nation of the Rev. Juan Villegas, head of 
the Franciscan Corporation in the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Taft asked if the Filipino 


priests were not distinctly inferior, in- 


tellectually and morally, to the Spanish 
friars (regular clergy) who had been 
driven from their parishes. The answer 
was: 

“You are to judge of that. If the 
day should ever come when the regular clergy 
should return to their parishes, then the com- 
manders of the American forces can see and 
appreciate the difference between the present 
priests and the former men. The towns al- 
ready remember.” 


The Very Rev. Jose Lobo, head of the 
Augustinian Order testified : 

“The most immoral of the parish priests 
are those that have received the protection of 
the chiefs of the revolution. Just at present 
I have three apostates who have done immoral 
‘acts and have been doing what they could to 
promote the revolution. It would appear that 
those who are under the direct influence of 
the revolutionary chiefs are the most immoral 
ones. They are renegate Augustinian monks. 
The native priests are like the other powerful 
natives of the country; ordinarily they are 
very immoral, and they are exciting and help- 
ing the revolution. Of course there are a 
few exceptions.” 


The Very Rev. Francisco Araya, Pro- 
vincial of the Recoletos, said: 
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“The native priests who have taken the 
place of the friars are very bad men—very 
bad. In most cases the least number of wives 
one is satisfied with is three, and they are at 
the head of the revolution in the towns where 
they are.” 


He goes on to say: 


“ The native priests who are there now are 
very much despised and hated by the people. 
The Bishop of Jaro, who is now here 
with us, has letters that are simply horrible, 
indicating the actions of these native priests 
and showing the desire of the people to have 
the Spanish priests return to them. The na- 
tive priests now, having no head, do as they 
please.” 


And yet 25 priests of this order were 
assassinated by the natives, and 91 were 
prisoners until freed by the Americans, 
and 202 returned to Spain or went to 
other countries, leaving 94 in the Philip- 
pines. 

Archbishop Nozaleda, of Manila, had 
been in the Philippines 26 years, and been 
Archbishop since 1889. He was the met- 
ropolitan of all the other bishops in the 
archipelago and was formerly professor 
in Manila. He testified as follows: 

“The native priests are a great deal less 
rigid in their morality than the Spanish priests. 
As in a physical sense he is weaker so also 
is he in the moral.” 


Many accusations were made against 
the parish priests, of whom 195 were 
friars and 24 natives, “ but with results 
in only seven or eight cases,” but he 
says, and the other bishops and provin- 


.cials fully agree with him: 


“Immorality, such as existed, was not at 
all the cause of any hostility on the part of 
the parishioners against the priests, because 
they have no moral sense. They did not even 
complain against a priest, no matter whether 
he had this or that ugly vice. The only time 
they complain is when they have a little re- 
venge to reap.” 


The Provincial of the Recoletos said: 


“No complaint has ever been made of 2 
priest who lived an immoral life. Instead of 
that the people have sympathized with him to 
a greater extent that before, for the reason 
that if the curate or priest lived a dissolute 
life they in turn secured more liberty and they 
could do as they liked.” 


The Bishop of Jaro has received none 
but anonymous accusations against 
priests, and none had been disciplined 
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while he was for many years vicar-gen- 
eral, and later bishop. He said: 


“You must bear in mind that it would be 
very strange if some priests should not fall. 
To send a young man out to what might be 
termed a desert, the only white man in the 
neighborhood, surrounded by elements of licen- 
tiousness, with nobody but the Almighty to look 
to, with the climatic conditions urging him 
to follow the same practices as surround him, 
it is a miracle if he does not fall. Im- 
morality, instead of making the people hostile 
to him rather makes him popular with them. 
The only time when they object to the priest 
is when he tries to make them perform their 
duty.” 


The Bishop of Vigan had disciplined 
three Spanish priests, two Augustinians 
and a Dominican, for immorality. Of 
the native priests he said: 

“They are very weak, very frail. The im- 

mense majority of the men in the regular or- 
ders are pure and good. It is just the oppo- 
site with these; the immense majority are 
frail and weak. Even in the case of white 
Spaniards who might have had a weakness 
he never allowed the matter to create a 
scandal; but these people did not care. 
A weakness of that sort on the part of either 
a Spanish or native priest would not render 
him unpopular. They do not care 
at all about it.” 


This bishop had been captured and cruel- 
ly assaulted by the insurrectionists until 
delivered by the American soldiers. 

The general conclusion from the testi- 
mony of these highest ecclesiastical offi- 
cials of the islands, themselves Spanish 
friars, is, that the moral character of the 
natives is very low and weak, and that 
the native priests are generally morally 
lax, but that the cases are few in which 
the white Spanish priest lived an irreg- 
ular life. 

The testimony of the natives, men of 
wealth and education, officials in the 
provinces, does not quite agree with that 
of the prelates. Sefior Don Felipe Cal- 
deron, educated in Manila by the Jesuits, 
also a pupil of Archbishop Nozaleda, a 
lawyer graduated from the University, 
who knew a large number of Spanish 
friars, says of their morality: 


“It was such a common thing to see chil- 
dren of the friars that no one ever paid any 
attention to it or thought of it; and so de- 
praved had the people become in the regard 
that the women who were the mistresses of 
friars really felt great pride in it and had no 
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compunction in speaking of it. So general 
had this thing become that it may be said that 
even now the rule is for a friar to have a mis- 
tress and children, and he who has not is the 
rare exception; and if it is desired that I give 
names I could cite now a hundred children 
of friars in Manila and in the provinces every- 
where. Many of my sweethearts have been 
daughters of friars.” 


Asked to mention some of these chil- 
dren of friars, he replied: 


“ Beginning with myself, my mother is the 
daughter of a Franciscan friar. In Panducan, 
Isidro Mendoza, son of the Bishop Pedro 
Payo, when he was the parish curate of the 
Pueblo of Samar,” 


and eight or ten others, concluding with 
Colonel Aguilar, of the Spanish Board of 
Liquidation, “ son of Father Ferrer, an 
Augustinian monk,” and he goes on to 
say that Dr. Gonzales was the son of a 
friar: 


“T, myself, have acted as godfather for 
three children of friars. I am now managing 
an estate of $40,000 that came from a friar 
for his three children. A family lives with 
me who are all children of friars. . . . 
The exception to the rule among the friars 
was not to have a mistress and be the father 
of children by her.” 


Similar testimony is given by a multi- 
tude of witnesses. They agree that there 
was no difference in morality between 
Spanish and native priests, that nearly 
all were equally unmoral. 


Dr. Viola, who studied medicine in 
Vienna, says: 

“TI do not know a single friar, of all those 
I have known in the province of Bulacan, who 
has not violated his vow of celibacy. The 
very large majority of the mestizos in the in- 
terior are sons of friars.” 


One after another says the same with 
reiteration and specification and em- 
phasis. All agree that the friars cannot 
safely go back to their parishes, and even 
the bishops and provincials declare that 
it cannot be done except as they are pro- 
tected by the American army. 

Now we have not given the testimony 
of one American missionary or Metho- 
dist chaplain, or teacher, or any army offi- 
cer, only the testimony of the most com- 
petent and educated Filipinos and mes- 
tizos, and Catholic bishops and provin- 
cials of the orders. Do our readers—do 
our Catholic readers—helieve that it is 
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well for the people of those islands that 
these Spanish Dominican, Franciscan, 
Augustinian and Recoleto friars should 
go back to their parishes? Will it not 
be far better for the Catholic Church in 
the islands if they are replaced by others 
of a better reputation if not a better 


character ? 
& 


The President and the Trusts 


THE President deserves the thanks of 
the Republican Party for permitting it 
to be known that he intends to suggest 
or promote legislation concerning a sub- 
ject of great importance which the repre- 
sentatives of the party in Congress 
avoided at the recent session. In his 
first message he expressed at some length 
his views concerning the need of legisla- 
tion providing for publicity as to the op- 
erations of the great industrial combina- 
tions commonly called Trusts, saying 
that “the nation should assume power 
of supervision and regulation over all 
corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness.” Since that message was deliv- 


ered a Congress controlled by the party 
that elected him has held a long session 


but has taken no action whatever either 
in accord with his recommendations or 
in relation to the subject. No attempt to 
do anything was made. The President 
himself, however, undertook to enforce 
the existing Anti-Trust law by suits 
against the Northern Securities railroad 
merger and the combined beef companies. 

The effect upon public sentiment of the 
Republican majority’s avoidance or re- 
jection of his suggestions was empha- 
sized—to the disadvantage of the party, 
we think—by the same majority’s refusal 
even to discuss the pending reciprocity 
treaties, and by the failure of legislation 
for the commercial and industrial relief 
of Cuba. In the minds of a great many 
voters the tariff and trust problems are 
closely related to each other. The two 
subjects were intimatel} connected in the 
contest over Cuban reciprocity. A law 
granting a reduction of the tariff on Cu- 
ban sugar would have been passed if the 
Republican Senators had accepted the 
House bill, in which such a reduction of 
the protective tariff on raw sugar was 
accompanied by the removal of the Sugar 
Trust’s protective duty on the refined 
product. The rejection of that bill, and 
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the failure even to take up any other in 
the Senate, give force to the formal dec- 
laration of the Democratic caucus that 
the Republican majority was on the side 
of the Sugar Trust. At the same time, 
the Repuglican leaders in the House, 
while urging a reduction of the tariff 
that protects a product of the farms, re- 
fused to consider propositions for the re- 
duction of tariff duties used, but no lon- 
ger needed, by great industrial combiua- 
tions that sell their products abroad at 
prices lower than those which American 
consumers are required to pay for them. 

We refer to these matters of record 
now because they tend io give the Demo- 
cratic Party some advantage in its appeal 
to independent voters who believe that 
there should have been legislation for the 
restraint of Trusts. They disclose a 
weak place in the Republican armor, and 
are regarded with much interest in those 
parts of the country where the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, Governor 
Cummins, of Iowa, and other Repub- 
licans have been making earnest and vig- 
orous addresses as to the need of legisla- 
tion concerning Trusts, the tariff and the 
railroads. In his attitude toward these 
subjects and problems the President is 
much more in accord with the masses of 
the people and the thinking voters than 
the Republican majority in Congress is. 

The great combinations, or some of 
them, have enjoyed unfair advantages by 
reason of unlawful discrimination in rail- 
way freight charges and by their use of 
tariff duties no longer needed for protec- 
The President has sought, by nu- 
merous suits against railway companies 
under the Interstate Commerce law, to 
prevent such discrimination. There is 
no indication that he intends to suggest a 
reduction of the unnecessary tariff duties 
on imports competing with the products 
of Trust combinations. If he is in ac- 
cord with Mr. Littlefield he will not do 
so, for that legislator’s record shows that 
he is opposed to the restraint of combi- 
nations by that method. 

Mr. Littlefield’s connection with the 
movement is due to the fact that he was 
the author of the bill, passed by the 
House in.the Fifty-sixth Congress, ‘for 
the amendment of the present Anti-Trust 
law, that he has supported a resolution 
for a Constitutional amendment concern- 
ing corporations, and that he recently in- 
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troduced a bill designed to promote pub- 
licity as to the finances and operations of 
industrial combinations. His plan does 
not include any tariff changes. It prob- 
ably does include an amendment to the 
Constitution, for he has argued in the 
past that only by means of such an 
amendment can Congress obtain the pow- 
er to exercise such supervision over the 
corporations as the President has in mind. 
It may be recalled that the President said 
in his message that if Congress believed 
the power to be lacking, an amendment 
conferring the desired authority should 
be submitted. 

So far as the public has been able to 
ascertain from the President’s messages 
and addresses, and from recent reports, 
he would not reduce the combinations’ 
tariff duties, but would enforce publicity 
as to finances and operation by a national 
supervision that probably could not be 
carried on withouta specific grant of pow- 
er to Congress by Constitutional amend- 
ment. This is a program that seems to 
involve long delay; but it does indicate 
the President’s continuing interest in a 
question of great and increasing impor- 
tance: and if it shall be urged upon the 
attention of Congress, the subject will at 
least be taken up for discussion. If it in- 
cludes nothing more, and if publicity and 
supervision must await the slow process 
of amending the Constitution, many 
thoughtful men will turn to tariff legis- 
lation as one means of applying prompt- 
ly the restraint that consumers desire. 

As to the prospect of procuring any 
legislation on this subject at the coming 
session—a short and busy one—some 
doubt may reasonably be expressed. We 
shall be glad, however, to see the ques- 
tion in all its bearings discussed during 
the approaching campaign, in which the 
Republican Party may justly point to 
the President’s interest and purpose, as 
well as to the suits brought under his di- 
rection, altho with respect to the recent 
session it has no record of legislation, ac- 
complished or attempted, concerning the 
railroads or the Trusts, if the Cuban Rec- 
iprocity bill be excepted. 

We have said before that the impor- 
tance and the novelty of the questions 
presented by the growth of enormqus in- 
corporated combinations, the progressing 
consolidation of the railways in a coun- 
try possessing 40 per cent. of the world’s 


mileage, the relation of combined manu- 
facturers to railways and tariff imposts, 
and the need of adapting the Federal 
statutes to the new conditions, call for a 
more thorough and dispassionate inquiry 
than can be made by an overworked 
President and a busy Congress. It still 
seems to us that real progress could be 
made and a wise course laid out if these 
questions should be referred, for investi- 
gation and a report, to such a Commis- 
sion as Mr. Roosevelt would appoint if 
he were empowered and directed to take 


such action. 
& 


Geology in Summer 


PEOPLE who are spending the summer 
in the country will have excellent oppor- 
tunities for renewing their geological 
studies from nature. Drawings of strik- 
ing objects are apt to be distorted, since 
what is peculiar is sure to be intensified, 
and verbal descriptions may be exag- 
gerated ; so one ought to get his impres- 
sions from his own eyes. A geologist of 
our acquaintance was so much impressed 
by the imperfection of text-books that he 
took the pains to educate his daughter in 
geology through explanations of the va- 
rious natural phenomena seen in excur- 
sions, arranged systematically. She was 
made to see strata in excavations by the 
roadside and in quarries, learned what 
anticlines and synclines are by observ- 
ing the dips at right angles to the strikes, 
examined dikes and mineral veins at 
their outcroppings, recognized hills of 
granite, trap and limestone from their 
contours, distinguished crystalline rocks 
by an understanding of their constituent 
minerals,saw that different terrenes were 
characterized by peculiar fossils, went 
over extensive areas in the examination ° 
of the surface deposits formed in the 
Ice Age, and acquired a fair knowledge 
of all the varied phenomena exhibited at 
Niagara, etc. Thus she attained a prac- 
tical knowledge of what the rocks teach, 
without much of the technique of the 
science. It so happened that she visited 
a strange country with a party of ge- 
ologists and greatly distinguished her- 
self by her ability to recognize rocks and 
phenomena, which she could not have 
done had her training been that of the 
ordinary school instruction, Any one 
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can become equally proficient by study- 
ing nature in a similar manner, especially 
if photographic cameras are taken along 
to secure the permanent retention of typ- 
ical scenes. 

The geologist is never at a loss for 
occupation, wherever he may be. Solid 
rocks or loose earth, granites or lime- 
stones, hills or valleys, all have a story 
to tell. Let us suppose a case which is 
not imaginary. A loose block of stone is 
picked up far away from any ledge and 
is found to“have been carried fifty miles 
from its source. It is a sandstone, bear- 
ing the imprint of a plant. The organ- 
ism is witness to the existence of a trop- 
ical tree in what is now a _ temperate 
climate. The material of our specimen 
consists of granitic grains, which prove, 
first, the existence of an igneous granite ; 
second, the elevation of the original rock, 
and, third, disintegration and transporta- 
tion to low grounds, where the plant be- 
came imbedded. Our specimen, then, 
may teach the doctrines of an ice age, a 
tropical climate, an original igneous 
rock, sedimentation and solidification— 
quite a long sermon from a single stone. 
This may be an exceptional case for the 
multiplicity of lessons learned, but every 
rocky fragment of our hill-sides will have 
its story. 

Perhaps no place of resort attracts so 
many visitors as Niagara, and certainly 
no other locality so bristles with inter- 
est. The visitor finds a gorge seven 


miles long, from one hundred and sixty. 


to three hundred feet deep, with a sub- 
lime cataract at the upper end, receding 
about four feet annually. He may think it 
an easy matter to determine the length of 
time required for the excavation of the 
gorge; for he would say the Falls com- 
menced to wear away at the edge of the 
plateau at Lewiston, and have slowly 
eaten their way back to their present po- 
sition. Divide the number of feet in 
length by the annual erosion, which 
would give about nine thousand years. 
But there are several variable quantities 
to be considered: the gorge varies in 
width and depth, the material is quite 
diversified, and there are singular 
changes in the direction. Commencing 
with the latest phase, there will be a ready 
assent to the proposition that the two 
and a quarter miles distance between the 
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present cataract and the railroad bridges 
represents action identical with that seen 
to-day. The time required for this sec- 
tion would carry us back to the days of 
King David at Jerusalem, 1062 B. C. At 
these bridges the gorge suddenly nar- 
rows and the water shallows for a trifle 
over a mile, constituting the “ Whirlpool 
Rapids.” Two variable elements appear 
in this section which greatly lengthen the 
period of excavation—the volume cannot 
have been large, since the gorge narrows 
from three thousand to seven hundred 
and fifty feet, and the water is only 
thirty-five instead of a hundred and 
sixty feet deep. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the erosion along these rapids 
proceeded at a rate comparable with that 
of the American Falls, which would re- 
quire about eight thousand years. Why 
should the Niagara River have been so 
much contracted at this period of its de- 
velopment? Our visitor may consider a 
suggested theory that only Lake Erie 
furnished the water, the flow from Lakes 
Huron, Michigan and Superior having 
been diverted through another channel. 
On reaching the Whirlpool there is a 
return of the broad, deep gorge, such as 
exists between the present falls and the 
railroad bridges, and, furthermore, there 
is good reason to believe that this gorge 
is continuous for three miles under sand 
and gravel to St. David’s. A new ele- 
ment, therefore, enters into the calcula- 
tion. The advent of débris, presumably 
of glacial origin, has blocked up the 
original channel, and the Niagara has 
been compelled to seek a new course for 
itself. This explains the elbow at the 
Whirlpool—a phenomenon unique in the 
history of cafions in this country. The 
damming of the Niagara has rendered 
necessary the excavation of a new gorge 
from Lewiston backward to the Whirl- 
pool; so that the lower portion of the 
cafion has been formed quite late instead 
of at the beginning of the history. By 
this time our visitor will have discovered 
several other important elements to be 
considered—the lower gorge, because of 
the presence of a lower sandstone, may 
have been excavated by three cataracts; 
there must have been a long interval in 
the history of excavation when the gla- 
cial sheet covered the region ; the discov- 
ery of a buried channel at Dundas, con- 
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necting Lakes Erie and Ontario by an- 
other route, and the resultant probability 
of a great river, rising in the Mononga- 
hela, continuing across to near Cleve- 
land to join the Erigan drainage at the 
expense of the Upper Ohio River; a 
further complication by the discovery 
that the land has been elevated unequal- 
ly, involving the study of the history of 
all the Great Lakes. Allowing for all 
these complications, careful estimates of 
the time required to excavate the visible 
gorge vary from nineteen to thirty thou- 
sand years. The history of the Niagara 
gorge does not prove to be as simple as 
was anticipated, but there is nothing too 
intricate for the comprehension of the 
ordinary observer. He may consider the 
several elements entering into the calcu- 
lation, and with the facilities afforded by 
the Porter Library at the “ Falls ” may 
satisfy himself of the order of events en- 
tering into this bit of geological history. 

Wherever excavations are being made 
all over our northern country for roads, 
the foundations of buildings, water pipes 
and sewers one will find abundant ma- 
terial for the study of the original meth- 
od of transportation of the earthy débris. 
This means glacial geology, the study of 
strie on the ledges, bowlders, the till, 
drumlins, terminal moraines, gravel 
ridges and hummocks, terraces and 
flood-plains. This branch of study has 
been completely revolutionized in late 
years by the descriptions of a series of 
terminal moraines of the great ice sheet, 
extending from Cape Cod across Long 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
the Dakotas to Montana. One does not 
need to travel further than Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn, or the hills constituting the 
backbone of Long Island, to learn how 
to recognize the various assemblages of 
cones, ridges and kettle holes that make 
up these moraines. Between Cincinnati 
and Niagara, or from Southern Iowa to 
Lake Winnipeg, a dozen terminal lines 
have been delineated upon the map, each 
one marking the location of the edge of 
the ice sheet in its recession toward Can- 
ada. Those interested will find much to 
help them in G. F. Wright’s book on the 

Ice Age in North America.” 
_ Time fails to tell how the tourist may 
Investigate fossil shells, bones, foot- 
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marks, minerals, beds of coal, geysers, 
may try mountain climbing or, best of 
all, visit the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 


rado. 
s 


Fireworks and the Fourth of 
July 


Now, two weeks after the Fourth of 
July, we are in a position to sum up what 
it costs to celebrate Independence Day 
in the present noisy and expensive way. 
It must, perhaps, be set down to inevi- 
table atavistic tendencies in the human 
race that its young members should like 
to hear and make the jarring noises that 
would have delighted our barbarous an- 
cestors in the youth of the race. Onto- 
geny recapitulates Phylogeny, and the 
barbarian, noise-loving period it would 
seem cannot be entirely eliminated from 
the developing modern individual. 

Surely very few fathers and mothers 
indulge their hopefuls in the wherewith- 
al for making the Fourth of July hideous 
for themselves and their neighbors ac- 
cording to the present custom without 
many qualms as to the possible results. 
They would rather not permit such dan- 
gerous playthings, but they are forced to 
submit to the prevailing mode in the mat- 
ter or see their children in the depths, 
while all about them others like them- 
selves flaunt their enjoyment. In a few 
families, where previous celebrations of 
the too glorious Fourth have cost the life 
or have resulted in the permanent de- 
formity of a precious one, the parents 
may have the courage of their convictions 
and refuse to allow the deadly fireworks. 
As a rule, however, judgment gives way 
to fashion and the childern must have 
their so-called toys. 

What is the result? Fireworks are 
dangerous every one knows, but few 
count the cost. Until it touches some 
near friend the danger seems so remote 
as not to be worth considering. Acci- 
dents will happen, of course, but not to 
us or ours. It reminds one of the French 
expresion, “ On meurt!” a shrug of the 
shoulders, “les autres!” “ People die! 
oh, yes! other people.” Every year in 
this country there are at least one hun- 
dred people who lose their lives as the 
result of the use of firearms in the cele- 
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bration of “the Fourth.” Some of these 
attract scarcely any attention. Within 
twenty-five miles of New York City this 
year two people were fatally injured by 
bullets from sources that could not be 
traced. Every year there are at least 
1,000 children maimed in some way for 
life by the use of fireworks. It is true 
the crippling is usually slight, the loss 
of an eye or of a finger, sometimes only 
a bad permanent scarring; but the hos- 
pitals have to be in readiness for a large 
number of additional accident cases. Ten 
days to two weeks after the Fourth of 
July, as we can learn from the daily pa- 
pers at the present time, the tetanus 
cases begin to be reported. Last yearthere 
were in this country some ninety fatal 
cases of this disease during the month of 
July. This is many times more than oc- 
cur during any other month of the year, 
and the increased frequency of the dis- 
ease is directly due to fireworks, the 
wound of entrance for the tetanus germ 
being usually an injury inflicted by a toy 
pistol. 

This is not all, however. For several 
days before the Fourth of July there is 
usually tacit permission to use fireworks 
in most places, and the consequence is a 
disturbing din especially annoying for 
the seriously sick. Physicians note the 
effect of this upon delicate patients and 
expect to observe setbacks as the result 
of the irritative loss of rest. Most city 
physicians dread to have the crisis of a 
disease such as pneumonia or the crucial 
period of typhoid fever come at this time. 
If the weather is very hot around the 
Fourth of July, as it often is, then the 
disturbance of sleep for several nights 
adds another pathological factor to the 
heat, and so-called sunstrokes—really in 
most cases heat exhaustion, loss of sleep 
making the organism less able to bear 
an extreme temperature—become very 
frequent. Ordinary nervous people are 
often put into a condition of lowered vi- 
tal resistance that makes them susceptible 
to almost any pathological condition to 
which they may be exposed. 

If we add to all this physical evil the 
pecuniary loss due to the many fires that 
originate from fireworks, then we may 
begin to have some adequate idea of the 
costliness in human life, suffering and 
money of the present method of celebrat- 
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ing Independence Day. There is not a 
single good excuse that can be alleged 
for the continuance of all this nuisance 
and worse. American patriotism, how- 
ever much it may have needed fostering 
in the younger days of the Republic, 
surely requires no such precious coddling 
at the present time. Fireworks as at 
present used have lost almost entirely 
whatever of symbolic meaning they had, 
If they are to be used as an expression 
of patriotism then it would be better and 
cheaper in the end for the municipalities 
to appropriate a certain sum every year 
for a really noteworthy pyrotechnic dis- 
play, containing a number of set pieces 
arranged with due regard to patriotic 
symbolism and with the definite idea of 
emphasizing the significance of the day 
we celebrate. This, if set off in some 
suitable place, might well be worthy of 
the event and of our present stage of 
civilization. 

It is, we suppose, too much to hope 
for any such utopian development with- 
in the next few years, but surely those 
who bewail the present sad state of 
affairs should begin an earnest propa- 
ganda of ideas that will soon lead to 
some such consummation devoutly to be 
wished. There are sensible people enough 
in this country of this mind to take up 
the formation of a serious public opinion 
looking to the amelioration of Fourth of 
July celebrations. A movement, we sup- 
pose it might be called, for the protec- 
tion of parents from their children—in 
this single respect only, of course, for we 
are not counseling a reformation of the 
world. There is nothing at the present 
time that would more easily save an im- 
mense amount of human suffering than 
this truly humanitarian work. Quod 
faustum vertat! 

a 
The gayety and the sanity 
of nations is affected by 
the recall of Minister Wu 
to take up what seem more important 
duties in his own country. Of all the 
Chinese he did most in the sad days of 
the Peking tragedy to defend the tar: 
nished honor of his country. It was he, 
and he only, that was able to communi- 
cate with the imprisoned legations and 
prove that their unfortunate members 
were still alive. His wit, his sense, his 


Minister Wu’s 
Recall 
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shrewdness in courteously showing up 
our weaknesses and the merits of his own 
country, his command of racy English, 
have all made him a favorite character. 
His successor, altho educated in this 
country and having had experience in 
diplomatic service in Europe as well as 
in Washington, must be an exceptional 
man if he succeeds in winning the pop- 
ularity of Minister Wu, who has taught 
us that a Chinese can be as shrewd as 
the shrewdest Yankee. 


Sa 


Of course the striking 
miners declare that the 
Citizens’ Alliances that 
are springing up in the mining districts 
to control the boycotts are organized by 
the operators and in their interests, and 
of course the members of these alliances 
deny it. The list of offenses of terrorism 
made out by the Alliance of Wilkesbarre 
is serious—gathering in mobs to turn 
back the laborer through what has been 
miscalled persuasion, but what we all 
know to be for the purpose of terrorizing 
him, by assault, calling “ scab,” hanging 
in effigy, torturing wife and children, 
destroying homes and property and by 
other forms of intimidation. Kuklux let- 
ters, signed by “committees of union 
men ” and by “ representatives of locals,” 
are sent through the mail and otherwise, 
threatening innocent persons with arson, 
murder and other bodily harm merely for 
associating with or living by the side of 
other workmen, forbidding butchers and 
bakers to supply meat and bread, or the 
doctor to attend the sick, the druggist 
to dole out medicine, and the priest to 
minister, either to those in health or to 
those at death’s door, and teachers to 
teach or be appointed except by the con- 
sent of strikers or their sympathizers. 
These acts are utterly lawless and are 
unchristian as well. Such acts weaken, 
where they do not destroy, the natural 
sympathy of the great public for the 
miners. 


The Citizens’ 
Alliance 


Sd 


The Hon. James K. Varda- 
man failed of his ambition 
to be the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Mississippi at the 
last election, but he is again in the field. 
In a letter presenting the issues he passes 


Vardaman of 
Mississippi 
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lightly over national and local questions 
and discusses chiefly what he calls “ the 
paramount issue in State politics,” which 
is the suppression of negro public 
schools.” The enormous sums of money 
“ squandered every year on the negroes ” 
he would have spent to develop schools for 
the whites, for education spoils the negro, 
whose “ only place in the economy of this 
Commonwealth is that of menial.” He 
says: 

“ Anything that causes the negro to aspire 
to rise above the plow-handle, the cook-pot—in 
a word, the functions of a servant—will be the 
worst thing on earth for the negro. God 
Almighty designed him for a menial; he is fit 
for nothing else.” 


Mr. Vardaman is the kind of man that 
the Southern Education Board is created 
to fight, and we trust that his candidacy 
will fail again this year. 

& 


First the Congre- 
gationalists ap- 
pointed their Com- 
mittees of Nine and Fifteen to reorgan- 
ize, or harmonize, their benevolent socie- 
ties, but very little has yet come out of 
it. Nowthe Baptists and Methodists have 
taken up the task. The Baptists had 
made the great advance of holding all 
their annual meetings at the same place 
in the same week or ten days. Now the 
basis of membership has been made uni- 
form for the three principal societies, de- 
pending on annual contributions by a 
person or a church} and a Committee of 
Fifteen is to review the whole situation 
and suggest improvements. And now 
the Methodists have a Committee of Fif- 
teen, appointed to consider whether and 
how the benevolent societies of the 
Church can be consolidated, and the 
number of collections lessened without 
diminishing the amount gathered—a 
pretty stiff task. We observe one differ- 
ence between these two Committees of 
Fifteen. The Methodist committee has 
three bishops and the Baptist committee 
has three women. 


Reconstruction of 
Benevolent Societies 


Now that it is reported that Aguinaldo 
is coming to this country it will be inter- 
esting to read what Archbishop Nozaleda 
had to say of him. We quote frc_a the 
testimony of the’ Archbishop before the 
Philippine Commission ; 
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“Q. Do you know Aguinaldo? ” 

“A. Yes, sir; in Cavite, when he was presi- 
dente, he honored me with a great deal of 
music.” 

“Q. What kind of a man is he?” 

“A. He is poor. I cannot say whéther he 
is cultured or uncultured: He has had only 
three years’ course in secondary instruction, 
without any benefit to himself.” 

“Q. Does he speak Spanish? ” 

“ A. I do not know whether he has learned 
any since he has been in the field, but before 
he could not follow a conversation in Spanish.” 

“Q. But has he not more force by character 
than the men he has gathered about him?” 

“A. Not at all. Circumstances have favored 
him. . . . He has no personal valor what- 
ever.” 

vs 


A happy check to bad custom comes 
to us from the House of Commons, 
where it was announced by the Home 
Secretary that lotteries and raffles were 
to be excluded from the program of the 
Coronation Bazaar, even at a very con- 
siderable loss to the amount to be re- 
ceived. A similar piece of good news is 
announced from St. Louis, where the 
company in charge of the Louisiana Pur- 


chase Exposition has been required to 
enter into a contract with the Treasury 
Department that the Exposition will be 


closed on Sunday. It is also declared 
that there will also be no reprehensible 
Midway, which would be a grand im- 
provement, as the Chicago Midway did 
incalculable injury to the morals of the 
country. 

& 


Archbishop Elder has sent out to the 
clergy of his diocese of Cincinnati an ex- 
traordinary petition to which two hun- 
dred thousand signatures are expected. 
It tells President Roosevelt that the sep- 
araticn of Church and State under the 
first Amendment to the Constitution was 
provided for conditions here, and ought 
not to be enforced insthe Philippines, at 
least in schools; also that it would be an 
invasion of the right of the Philippine 
people to tax them for a system of non- 
religious schools. This is pretty frank 
talk—that separation of Church and State 
is good for a country where Catholics 
are in the minority, and not for one 
where they are in the majority. We are 
far from convinced that the people there 
wish religion taught in the schools. 
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Whether it be called free trade or pro- 
tection makes very little difference, if 
what Colonial Secretary Chamberlain 
wants is absolute free trade between 
England and all her colonies, and protec- 
tion against the rest of the world. It is 
just the kind of free trade which we have 
between our States, but we call ours a 
protective policy. But the proposal is re- 
jected by the Colonial Premiers. Aus- 
tralia cannot afford it; Canada will have 
none of it. A tariff they must have to 
pay their bills, even against the mother 
country. a 


The Pennsylvania miners are fully 
within their rights when they ask for an 
eight-hour working day act, and an act 
establishing a ton of coal mined at 2240 
pounds, and a liability law making the 
corporations liable for damages to those 
injured in the mines, and a further act 
providing for mine inspectors. Whether 
such acts are wise or not is a matter for 
further discussion, but an agitation for 
legislation is vastly better than agitation 
by boycott. 


The Governor of Illinois declares that 
he will protect the negroes whom certain 
communities on the Kentucky and Mis- 
souri border are trying to expel from 
their homes. But the policy of violence 
is reported to be successful. It ought to 
be resisted with all needful individual 
and gubernatorial force. It is a sad dis- 
grace to the State. 


We regret to record the death of Gen- 
eral Thomas J. Morgan, soldier of the 
Civil War, clergyman, theological pro- 
fessor, principal of normal schools, the 
best and most energetic Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that has ever held the 
office, and since then Secretary of the 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Wher- 
ever he was he was a force for good. 


a 


So Charles de Lesseps thinks that the 
United States will not only finish the 
canal, but will make it a sea-level canal, 
with no locks. Perhaps so. Our en- 
gineers will not be deterred by the diffi- 
culty, if it be merely a matter of a hun- 
dred million dollars or so. That was 
Ferdinand de Lesseps’s first plan. 
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FINANCIAL 


Great Corn Crop Promised 


TuE latest crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is of the most en- 
couraging character, because it points to 
the probable harvesting of the greatest 
crop of corn ever known in the United 
States. A slight decline of the condition 
percentage for wheat still leaves a proba- 
ble crop of 633,500,000 bushels (against 
748,500,000 last year), which exceeds by 
go,000,000 the average for the five years 
immediately preceding 1901. Last 
month’s report indicated a record-break- 
ing crop Of 900,000,000 bushels of oats ; 
the latest figures point to 916,000,000. 
A good crop of potatoes is promised, the 
acreage having been increased by 3% per 
cent., while the condition is better than 
the average for the last ten years. With 
respect to hay the prospect is very favor- 
able, the condition of the growing crop 
being in nearly all of the States consider- 
ably above the ten years’ average. 

Last year the partial failure of the corn 
crop gave us at harvest only 1,522,000,- 
000 bushels, against an annual average 
of 2,090,000,000 in the six years imme- 
diately preceding. Acreage and condi- 
tion percentage now indicate for this 
year a crop of 2,590,000,000 bushels, and 
the largest crop ever harvested (that of 
1896) was only 2,283,000,000. The in- 
crease is due mainly to an addition of 
3,520,000 acres, or nearly 4 per cent., to 
the planted area. Of course, the growing 
corn is not yet safe, but it has escaped 
blight in the early stages of its existence, 
and it is not probable that it will be cut 
down by such a drought as we had last 
year. Hot winds and early frosts are 
still to be reckoned with, but we may 
at this time fairly expect as large a crop 
as was ever harvested. 

The value of such a crop may be esti- 
mated in some measure by the effect of 
last year’s shortage upon exports and the 
prices of beef and other meats. Our ex- 
ports of corn fell from 213,000,000 bush- 
els in 1900, and 176,588,000 in 1901, to 
only 26,324,000 in the fiscal year 1902, 
just ended. Here was a reduction in 
value (from 1901) of $66,000,000, to 
which should be added $1,000,000 for 
orn meal. The corn shortage increased 
ithe domestic consumption of oats, so that 


exports of oats fell fromi 37,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bushels—a decline of about 
$8,000,000 in value. For oatmeal add 
$750,000, and we have a loss of more 
than $75,000,000 in exports, due to the 
partial failure of the corn crop. 

A large part of the corn exports goes 
abroad in the form of cattle and meats. 
Our exports of live cattle and beef prod- 
ducts fell from $80,000,000 in 1901 to 
$69,000,000 in 1902. A small increase 
of the exports of wheat and wheat flour 
cut down the total reduction in the ship- 
ments of breadstuffs to $62,000,000. The 
effect of the corn shortage has also been 
felt throughout the country by consum- 
ers in the increased prices of beef and 
other food products. The American 
people have good reason for rejoicing 
over the report that promises a great 
abundance of corn this year, in company 
with a crop of oats exceeding the record 
by nearly 100,000,000 bushels, plenty of 
potatoes and hay, and a crop of wheat 
surpassed only in 1898 and Igo1 . 


Js 


THE record for output of pig iron 
has been broken again, according to the 
Iron Age’s statement of the weekly ca- 
pacity of furnaces in blast on July Ist. 

....The Eastern Trust Company, of 
which Charles M. Jesup is president, be- 
gins business this week with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 
The Directors include S. R. Callaway, 
Paul Morton, F. B. Schenck, W. N. 
Coler, Jr., Samuel R. Shipley and Gen- 
eral F, V. Greene. The Continental Trust 
Company, of which Otto T. Bannard is 
president, in addition to its capital of 
$1,000,000 has a surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,953,607.51, and its total re- 
sources amount to $20,850,432.71. Its 
directors include Robert W. De Forest, 
Marshall Field, William Jay, Walter 
Jennings, John A. McCall, John J. 
Mitchell, Robert Olyphant and P. A. 
Valentine. The Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, of which Theodore F. Miller is 
president, has a capital of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $1,847,221.93, and de- 
posits of $13,873,409.65. 

....Dividends announced: 


Louisville & Nashville R.R., 2% per cent. 
payable August 11th. 
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INSURANCE 


A Corporated Graveyard 


Tue Glens Falls Insurance Company 
issues a very remarkable chart, whose 
main object is to show that the company, 
which in point of relative surplus stood 
as No. 63 in the list of companies in this 
State thirty years ago, has now reached 
the head of the list. The company is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable one. It began 
as a “ Mutual ” on May 4, 1850, with the 
title of Dividend Mutual, and was 
changed to a joint stock company April 
30, 1864. Its capital is moderate, only 
$200,000; but its assets are $3,549,432, 
and its surplus $2,231,133. This ex- 
traordinary result proves good manage- 
ment, but just how it has come about 
need not be particularly considered now. 
This proves also that insurance is a very 
profitable business, that the companies 
are of the monopolist-octopus class, that 
rates are extortionate, and that all the 
talk about depression and ill-success in 
underwriting is only for effect. Ah, but 
does it? The Glens Falls chart shows 
more than the property of one company. 
It shows that the list of 105 companies 
at the beginning of 1871 has shrunk to 
23 survivors at the beginning of 1902, 
together with 23 more which have or- 
ganized within that term and still remain, 
but also that another 46 have’ organized 
since January Ist, 1871, and have gone 
out before January Ist, 1902. Thus, in 
the course of 31 years, in the chief State, 
128 companies, with over thirty millions 
of capital, have perished. More than 
three-fourths of the companies in busi- 
ness in 1871, and also two-thirds of those 
organized since, have disappeared. They 
have been buried out of existence. 


e 
P ‘ 
Prospective Insurance 


A PROJECT of the Merchants’ and 
Warehousemen’s Insurance Company is 
reported from Baltimore, to start under 
the laws of Delaware, with a capital of 
several millions and a surplus of like 
amount. By a gradual pro rata scale the 
stock subscribers are to get a reduction 
of 25 per cent. from present rates of in- 
surance, this to apply to $5 of insurance 
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for each dollar of stock taken. By tak- 
ing only selected risks, and “ eliminating 
commissions and other expenses,” opera- 
tion at a small loss ratio is expected. 
The object is “ protection from the in- 
creasing rates of the regular companies,” 
and agents are about to start out to estab- 
lish offices in various large cities. 

Now we have no objection to raise 
against this. The regular companies are 
willing, and if they were not, the field is 
open. But there are two facts and two 
deductions which these projectors ought 
to know, and if they disregard these they 
thereby prove their own unfitness to 
touch the business of underwriting; on 
the other hand, if they do not know these 
facts they equally prove their own unfit- 
ness, for they are shown as preparing to 
set up in an unfamiliar business without 
having first ascertained the existing con- 
ditions. The two facts are: First, the 
insurance companies are not, and for 
some years past have not been, making 
any profit; second, the men who are en- 
gaged in this business have given most 
of their lives to it and have managed, in 
general, as well as their knowledge and 
their limitations permitted. The two de- 
ductions are: First, rates must be raised, 
instead of lowered ; second, when experi- 
enced underwriters cannot make any 
money there is slender prospect that the 
insurance fledglings, whose motive is ob- 
jection to existing conditions, will make 
any—just at present. They will get some 
practical experience first—on the usual 
terms. 








Insurance Statement 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK. 


The ninety-eighth semi-annual statement of 
the Home Insurance Company, just published 
shows assets of $15,918,449, as against $14,406,- 
450 in the statement published a year ago.” 
The cash capital is $3,000,000, the reserve pre= 
mium fund $5,405,511, unpaid losses and 
other claims $1,444,251, leaving a net surplus 
of $6,068,687, an increase since last July of 
$466,872. A semi-annual dividend of seven. 
per cent. has been declared, payable on de-~ 
mand. The president of the company is John 
H., Washburn. 
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~ General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of weak- 
ness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should be 
easy,—Vitality is on the ebb, and the whole 
system suffers. 

For this condition take 


,] 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone to 
all the organs and functions, and is positively 
unequaled for all run-down or debilitated con- 
ditions. 


Hoop’s Pri1s cure constipation. 25 cents. 











Save '/s of your 


COAL BILL 


By usin 
tem of 


Vance § 
euting, which 
n to be 

the most economical. 
Your house can 
heated to summer 
temperature in zero 
weather with two- 
' s the coal 
used by other 
methods Send 
for handsome 
F bos illustrated book 
tt 2 showing homes of our pa- 
trons, with their printed endorsements. Free for lL. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 














The Finest 


things are the ones which 


need Pearline most. The 
fact that a thing is delicate 
is the very reason why you 
should wash it with Pearline. 
Nothing else can get it clean 
with so iittle rubbing. The 
women who are the most 
particular about their 
washing and housework 
are the ones who are the 
most enthusiastic about 


Pearline 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


U. 8. COVERNMENT BONDS 


* and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
eeek Rsclenae} MEMBERS i a, — en 


Private wires to 
Philadelphia, 


TEN CENT COPPER, 


During the last year copper has gone down from 
seventeen to twelve cents a pound, and the pro- 
duction is still increasing. We are expecting a 
still further reduction and are prepared for it. 

The properties of the 


George A. Treadwell Mining Company 


are situated on the Verde Copper Belt, in Yavapai 
County, Arizona, just south of and on the same 
belt with the properties of the 


United Verde Copper Company. 


It has been proven recently, by sworn testimony 
in open court, that copper was actually produced 
on the Verde Copper Belt at three and a half cents 
a pound. 

The GEORGE A. TREADWELL COM- 
PANY has the largest and best holdings of any 
company operating on the Belt. In fact, it has 
pretty much all there is of value on the Belt excep; 
the property of the United Verde Company. 

It will produce copper as cheap as—if not 
cheaper than—any other company operating in 
that district, and much cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced anywhere else 

The gold and silver values in the ore are AL- 
WAYS sufficient to materially reduce the cost of 
the copper, and SOMETIMES enough to bring 
the cost of the copper down to nothing. 

We are entirely satisfied with ten cent copper, 
and at that price can produce it at a handsome 
profit and pay generous dividends. 

Can any other company in the field except the 
United Verde do as much? 

Our capitalization is three millions and 
the par value of the stock $10 a share. A 
limited amount of the stock is for sale at 
$x1z a share up to July 2oth, and on and 
after that date at $12.50 a share. 

Make checks payable to the order of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING CO., 
and send to 
27 William Street, New York. 

MYRA B. MARTIN, 


Secretary. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE. 


Cashin Banks - - : - $ 634,686 54 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies - 430,586 48 
Real Estate - . . . 1,608,892 06 
United States Bonds - 2,050,000 00 
State and City Bonds’ - 1,364,500 00 
Rail Road Bonds - : 1,285,925 00 
Water and Gas Bonds’ - 97,500 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - 6,662,550 00 
Gas Stocks  - - 109,000 00 





Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien a on Real Estate 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1902 . 


LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital - - - - . . 
Reserve Premium Fund - - 

Unpaid Losses’ - - - - 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 

Reserve for Taxes 

Net Surplus - 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MORTON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G, SNOW. 


HENRY F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. WARNER, 


DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 


WARNER VAN NORDEN, 


508,250 00 
124,550 00 
991,446 48 
50,562 87 
$15,918,449 45 








$15,918,449 43 
- $9,068,687 35 


James B. VAN WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
CorD MEYER. 

Levi C. WEIR 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


Ass’t 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
Sec’s. 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New Yerk, July 8, 1902. 





AREUNAH M. writ 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
[eta ViGLA Atlantic City, Ventnor, N. J. Unobstructed 
I ano fishing: : ober well 800 feet deep. M. MIL reibas 


OTTER LAKE HOTEL, 
QTTER LAKE, N. Y.; in midst of Adirondack Mountains; best 
fshing and hunting ; scenery unsurpassed ; first-class hotel: now 
wen. For rat For rates and booklet address J. H. WILCOX, Mgr. 


~ ADIRONDACKS 


site, or forest lands, 
cid, apply to the Reai 


WILLIAM F. ROBERTS 


Aree, 
Bost 0 per weck and Sol aol Ee 


AW BOCLESTONE SPA. 
MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 
N. S. HOWE, Manager. 


Post office address Pawling, N. ¥. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


ON CHESAPEAKE 8 OHIO RY. 

The New Homestead which recently opened will, when ful- 
lycompleted, equa] any resort hotel in America. Most cura- 
tive baths known for gout, ——— and diseases of the 
blood. Golf links extended .to 6,000 yards. Pullman Com- 

ent Sleeper from New 7 Yor I to the § ae 
— and liman reservations at & O. offlee 
Broadway. and offices Pennsylvania Raiirond. New York and 
connecting lines Srourecat the United States 
FRED. STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, “Bath Co., Va. 


St. Denis Rotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 


Rooms from $1.00 Day u 
Rooms with Bath from $550 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Custonel As Appointment. 
Reasonable Cha Courteous Attendance and 
Cusine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 











want a cottage,a camp, a buildi: 
ae ty Smith's, Saranac Lake, or Lake 
raste Agent at Saranac Lake, N. 


























Hotel 
* 
Empire 
Broadway and 
6G3d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W, JOHNSON QUINN‘ 
Booklet. Proprietor, 





DAVID AND GOLIATH 


A Little Shot Put Old King Coffee Out of 


Business. 


When medicine fails they sometimes send sick people 
away to another climate for their health. Sometimes the 
climate does it, but more often they stumble on the proper 
food to take, and then get well. 

A lady in San Diego tells of a friend who left her home 
each December, for the past two winters, to go to California 
for her health. She says :—‘‘ Almost all of her time was 
spent in visiting the doctor and sitting in a big chair and 
watching the clock to note the time for her next dose of 
medicine. Nervousness was her principal trouble, and with 
others of kindred nature made life for her a burden. 

On the occasion of her last v'sit I begged her to give up 
the use of coffee and use Postum Coffee. She replied that 
she could not stop coffee. [said no more at the time but 
the next morning at breakfast I passed her a fragrant, 
stecming cup of Postum, making it as it should be made. 
After that Ihad no more trouble and my friend drank no 
more coffee. But the most surprising part of the experi- 
ence was the change that soon came over her. 

We legan to notice it within less than a week, In less than 
a month her nervousness had left her, and in three months 
she was a new woman in face, figure and health. Ihad not 
dared to hope for so much benefit, although I had been great- 
ly benefited myself by Postum, but coffee to her system was 
simply poisonous, and I believe this is the case with many 
others. She returned to her home in December, and was 
married within less than two months after. She never fails 
to give credit to Postum for her health or thanks to me for 
teaching her to make it properly, and well she may, for 
Postum has done for her what travel, doctors and medicine 
failed todo.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. An inland 
waterway between the St. Lawrence 
River at Kingston and the Ottawa River 
at Ottawa; every mile affords a new 
experience. It is briefly described in 
No. 34 of the “ Four-Track Series,” 
“To Ottawa, Ont., Via the Rideau 
Lakes and River.” 


Copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 2- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
York, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


BrooKIyn Trust Company 
Spencer Trask 8 Co. spn 


BANKERS 177-179 Montague Street. 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York Dividends, coupons and interest promptly 
Members New York Stock Exchange collected ; investments watched and mortgaged 

property inspected; insuring a systematic, 

careful and responsible administration of ¢e- 

tates which cannot be guaranteed by individ. 

Bills of Exchange, uals. 

Investment a oping 
VOSUMEDT — | commerist and | rgmapt.nar, pz is 


ravelers’ Credits, Geo. W. Chaunce , Frank Lyman, 
T Wm re Raa a 


ernational Cheques, | John Gibb \ 
Spourities - Wilham Hester, Willis L. O, 
° Collections, William Augustus Whi 


Cortienies of Capes. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Francis L. Hine, Chairmen, 














Thomas T. 


F. Miller, 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Samuel W. Boocock, | wn ibeodore F. 


Theodore F. Miller, President, 
F: "appraisals and asudi Ten year exper A ow Pihanclat ts a Frederick C. Colton, 2d — 2 Presiden, 





8 : me. at Sm, b Irrigatto Power and Land Land Com. Say KS : : a - 
nies, ectric an Frank Asst. ae 
= CHARLES R. HALL, 15 Wall St., New York. ay “sae? - 








$1,050,000 


The American Gotton Gompany 


3 Year 6°. Gold Debenture Bonds 


Being part of an Issue of $2,000,000, the Balance Having Been Disposed of at Private Sale. 
DATED APRIL 1, 1902. Secured by a Gollateral Trust Deed. DUE APRIL 1, 1905. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, Trustee. 
Interest Payable April ist and October ist in the City of New York. 
COUPON BONDS $1,000 each. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold without Deduction for Taxes. 

Redeemable at the option of the Company on any interest dace at 105 and interest. 

No mortgage can be made which will not secure the bonds of this issue. 


OFFICERS: 


JAMES G. CANNON, Chairman of the Board 
ALBERT C. CASE, President. WILLIAM C. LOVERING, Vice-President. 
HAMPDEN E. TENER, JR., Vice-Pres. and Treas, THOMAS E. WING, Secretary. 


? ee. 


Hon, CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Bliss, Fabya & Co. ALBERT W. SMITH. Providence. 
JAMES G. CAN V.-Pres. Fourth Bank, Ny BERT C. 


MAXWELL WOODHULL, Washington , D. J.P. 
WILLIAM H. ’ PORTER, V.-Pres. Chemical National Bank, New York. 
Applications for these bonds, at par and interest, will be teceived at the offices of the under 
signed and will be filled in the order received. 
The bonds are now ready for delivery. 
The right is reserved to advance the price or withdraw the bonds without notice. 
Copies of prospectus and form of application may be obtained at our offices. 


Charles Hathaway & Go., W. 0. Gay & GO., 


45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 24 GONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
30 BROAD STREET. 


Statement July 1, 1902. 


 secoceesenseeas $2,315,766.72 LIABILITIES. 


Cas 
om on Collaterals......... Ssesedh cilede 14,896, 705.95 ‘ 9 
bills Parchased......... .. $19,488.63 vreeee. DORE 
sucks and bonds, market value...... 2,406,865-00 | tnrerest payable ee tO Re ee ae 
Buds and mortgages................ e 511,500.00 PAFRIN: «-00-++- 000 seseearreeeees 1833. 
103,500.00 
Interest Receivable........ ccd wepbiokade 96,606.41 
$20,850,432.71 $20,850,432.71 
OFFICERS. 
OTTO T. BANNARD, President. WILLARD V. KING, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. DABOLL, Treasurer. HENRY FE. AHERN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 











Walter Jennings, A. Lanfear Norrie, 
§, Reading Bertron, Charles W. Harkness, Henry 8. Kerr, Robert Olyphant, 
James A. Blair, Alfred M. Hoyt, John A. McCall, Charles Parsons, 
Robert W. DeForrest, William Jay, Gordon Macdonald, Myles Tierney, 

John B. Dennis, Frederic B. Jennings, John J. Mitchell, . P. A. Valentine. 


EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Open for Business at Their Temporary Offices, 115 BROADWAY, 


TUBSDAY, JULY 15. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000. SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000. 


OFFICERS. 
— M. Jaa. President H. A. WARE, Vice- Prectiess. 
GEO. B. SEELEY, Secreta . WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. WM. R. COR 
DIRECTORS. 
Chas. M. Jesup, . B. F. B_ Schenck. 
H, A. Ware, W. N. Coler. 
8. R. Callaway, rown Sainvel R. Shipiey, 


Eugene Ziminerman, .H r D.8 y> 
Crawford Fairbanks, id T. P. Shonts, Henry Rowley, 


W. C. Farnsworth, J. Wesley Allison, Gen. F. V. Greene, J. N. Golding, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- | INVEST IN CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


Vice Preoy ’ ‘al LORE BORICK OK Gooning CEPT AND J BA LD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r, FRED’E 0. FOXCROFT. 24 2d Ass’t Gashi'r. while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 560 PER 
The Nation Park Bank of New York. | centr. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
$7-900,000 safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, ad vance. 
zy 8t t Fish, Ge 8. 

: wf ‘ et So ribner, awa rd 6, Hort 7 W. FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 

mon Trancis vana 
ae as ae Corn ay Hickok t George — ae aaa 
“s » COSRENES Veneer OUR CUSTOME 
Issues Letters os Greate tor Travelers available in 31 Y E A Be HAVE TESTED 


all I parts of the wo 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
| V | VIDE NI N DS List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


our name for ; 
of the a ro Min Mining and ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
prosvertas 0. 0 orn very cock Boston. mmerce, 
dollar invested in these ghares will re- eumtes yo ec 
ie regular, handsome divi- 
dends. MILLIO 'S of ore va'ues ready to mine ; 
| ne Meeps ny Plant = commantion, Pes Not 
ordinary pro pos ion 
| selling at ground-floor p’ Bank References. If yy lve = eS Pee. = > = thou- 


| ROANOKE INVESTMENT Co., 
Horommspag, GeaniemmnaOns ait sive ne: SX CER ENT. IN N ET 


| ern Financial Agents. 58 State St., Boston, Mass. mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. Sree 
A Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas, 


Otto T. Bannard, Marsball Field, 
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1876-— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


Q)/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth nce Sas 
he loan. In las b atx yeare bave placed o ° 
00.00 without a default in prizetpal or "interes 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Jaber and 
Business Men, for whom I am loant rite for 
further Particulars. 8 Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 


nome. 
H. A. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 


wa RKRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territury, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


DIVIDENDS 
Irving Savings Institution 


115 Ghambers Street, New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
inetrest on all sums remaining on deposit during 
the three and six months ending June 30, 1902, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 


28th YEAR. 




















amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after 
mys 6 July 21, 1902. 
uly 


Deposits made on or be- 
roth will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


fore J 





BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 


GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5.00 to $3,000. Credited July rst, 
payable July 17th or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Gompany 


A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
DOLLAR per share will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1902, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Monday, 
June 30, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from July 1 
to July 14, 1902, both days included. 
ets, WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

LOUISVILLE 8& NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 
New York, July 9, 1902. 
ame Board of Directors of the Louisville aad Nashville Rail- 


rae Soe "he this day declared a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HAL 4) PER CENT. payable on and after A 








11, 1902, to A... as shall be re ees stockholders of the 


Company at 3 P. M. on July 21. 
The stock transfer books will "an 4 8 P. M. on the 2ist 

instant, and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 11, 1902. 
AUGUST B LMONT, Chairman, 


‘case where they do not fit. 





ata 
NEW ate SECURITY AND TRUST (0, 
46 Wall St., ov York City. 
The Board of Trustees of this Co may 
pan ee oe of EIGH = CENT: ee 
ca ock of the Company, able August 1st, 
the stockholders of record au 4 closing of th - he te 


Books on a7 25th. 
July 2. L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary, 
INSURANCE 





—= 





1851 


THE —_— 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
- ist, 1902 - S78 2E1S 1564.38 


423.8 
2,386,140, 33 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIF, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee. 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


’ 
The Century’s Progress 
Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 





346 Broadway, - 





has been very marked in Life Insurance. 


Are you quite certain 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- 
POLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK and investigate its plans. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second . 
Annual nee 50 
Reserve for re-insurance and = omy oan. 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . sovsee 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘ist. “4902. ‘$2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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a2 ovrics ov Tax STATE MUTUAL 








“= ATLANTIC 
1s A LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Secretary ytual Insurance Company OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
= f salty Cite oy Onarter t the Com 
oO! ~ 
eel ory ‘the following ‘statement of its affairsonthe | Ade G. BULLOCH, President. 
S02 of December, 1901 : 
: smiums on Marine ag from ist January, goinee bint January ist, 1902. 
Iwi, to 3ist December, 1901........ _..._ $3,604,917. MBM... .cotevoccescccisas-t . $19,553,609;71 
[TS ae on NE ae ee Oe eee alaiad ¥ SMMMMIR sicsccvcessecd. os usdbow 17,532,054.49 
ked ft trom ist J vesanany 1901 ————} | SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 
pales meres a eee Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
ny to ist December, SEE vcabathraiecvens oq $3,512,389.71 ccod by the eet omy paler guaran 
Interest received Massachusetts 


danng the year $275,102.19 NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





9B. 00% 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


ogee New England Mutual 


423.85 


od LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


seared and 





























estim: ted - - e 
oadway, MP inipaid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 Pest Office Square, Besten, Mase 
. Leas Salvages.. tae et7 8 $197,649.63 Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 

Liabilities - ~ 29,251,142.04 
L $3,470,491.21 





Assets, viz. : 
toc Eve licy has endorsed reon the cash surrender and paid 

York Stock, $5,403,824.00 | 2 insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
i ® ¥ » usetts Statute. 


ror Trust Company .......--++- 1,201,296.468 | uotipeeeOhe ee en eee 


mgreoee Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 





adapted MP building ee... eeseeee ++ S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
0 active 

—— ee ——————_ 2,639,000.00 
larantee- He ttemlum Notes and Bilis Heceivabie.......... 1,159,385.19 


engaged 
— anctaarenieneiicwn se 


Sixper cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
PSs will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
mand after Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 

Polici and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 

OLICIES and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 

apted to the time of payment, and cancelled. 
Adividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
and no Mums of the company for the year ending Sist December, 1901, for 
Which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


: : it May next. — 
> certain Byorderof the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
. M. ALLEN, President. 





METRO- TRUSTEES: a i. 
Ewald Fleitmann, . - - ce-President 
F NEw Clement A. Griscom, W. H. H. Moore, = Second Vice-President 
John D. Hewlett r 2D $9 tg D age os. Secretary 
_— Charles D. Leverich, 4 b - Treasurer 
RE seaat Francis H: Leggett, A. A, Raven, BROOK, - Asst. Secretary 
: . eander N. Lovell, 

James G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 

William E. Dodge, Charles H. Marshall, ta F IRE INSURANCE 1902 


ce Bivturs rea | NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 





ny: CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. CONNECTICUT, 
SHIA. THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. STATEMENT JANUARY 1st. 1902. 
=” Capital rp all GIP -coocncoseonsnene oeeeeeees 
ei Insurance Rese ose eeeereres-seseeseseseses 
0,000.0 BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THe INDE-{ (nsettied Losses and other claims............. 
Ett PENDENT will be furnished by us at | Net Surplus.......,....+. Wevecescccscsenecs severe 
36, the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901............ 


86.83 





THE INDEPENDENT. AMES ROY) President, 


Re STILLUMAN, Secretarr, 
a. e 


180 Fulton Street, New York. SMITH, Asset. Secretary. 
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$4,200,000 


64 Gold Timber Certifica 


Maturing 1905 to 1912. 


Interest payable February Ist and August Ist in 
Baltimore and New York. 


Authorized $11,000,000. Issued $6,566,439. 


Certificates are for $1,000 each in coupon form, and are redeemable at 1054 
interest on any coupon date on sixty days’ notice. 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, Troste, | 





The above Certificates are a part of..$6,000,000 issued against 883,000 acres of land and af 
6,000,000,000 feet of commercial timber. $1,800,000 of this issue have been disposed of at private # 
or withdrawn for investment, $566,439 Certificates issued for additional land remain in the Treasury 
the Company. % 

Farther issues of Certificates can only be made for payment at cost of additional 
lands acquired, subject te the restrictions in the Deed of Trust, and must be made 
in series maturing subsequent te those now outstanding. ys 

The Certificates entitle the holder thereof to a beneficial interest in a contract of the Kirby Lumb 
Company with the Houston Oil Company, which contract has been assigned by ‘the Houston! 
Company to the Trustee, for the benefit of the Timber Certificate holders, and stipulates for the cutt 
of timber by the Lumber Company in quantities and at prices sufficient to realize during the next) 
years about $20,000,000 in excess of what will be required to retire the $6,566,439 Timber Certifiea 
principal and interest. In addition to this, the Houston Oil Company has guaranteed the perform 
of the contract and given its mortgage to the Trustee on all the property which it now owns or whid 
may hereafter acquire during the life of the Certificates. : 

All payments under the contract are to’ be made direct te the Trustee and will be 
disbursed by the Trustee for the benefit ot Certificate-holders in accordance with 
the Deed of Trust. 

The Charters of the Houston Oil Company of Texas, and of the Kirby Lumber Company, the 
tracts between said Companies, the guarantee of the Houston Oil Company, the assignment of 
timber contract, and the mortgage of its ‘property have been approved by our counsel, Mr. Joh 
Johnson, of Phildelphia. 

Circulars containing full information can be obtained from the undersigned, and reports of expé 
and opinion of counsel can be seen upon application at our New York office. 





‘ 
WE RECOMMEND THESE CERTIFICATES AS A SAPE INVESTMENT, 
AND NOW OFFER THE UNSOLD BALANCE AT PAK AND INTEREST. 





Brown Brothers @ Co., 
BANKERS, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 








